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ARTICLE I. 
THE COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 
BY PROFESSOR LUTHER A. FOX, D.D. 


Many of the new things are good and true, but some of them 
are false; some of the old opinions and theories are incomplete or’ 
wrong, but many of them are true. What has been confirmed by 
the experience of the ages is more trustworthy than the conclu- 
sions of a few individuals. One meets right frequently in his 
general reading the assertion that the old arguments for the ex- 
istence of God have been forever overthrown. It is said that 
Kant did this once for all. “Now the belief in God is good only 
for religion and is merely a matter of faith.” Paulsen says, 
“Kant spoke the word of deliverance and broke the compromise 
between science and faith, so that science may fearlessly finish its 
journey, and religion may hold a permanent place in the human 
heart.” So widespread is this conviction that a professor who 
teaches his Seniors a book like Valentine’s Natural Theology, or 
Flint’s Theism, is regarded as “a back number.” He is up-to- 
date only when he talks about an immanent deity, so immanent 
that he is identical with the universe and so chained down by its 
laws that he cannot work a miracle or reveal himself except by 
men of genius. Many of the sneers, as we find them in current 
literature, are thrown off with a supercilious, dogmatic air that 
marks an utter ignorance of the great problem. Hither because 
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of a lack of capacity or serious study men have swallowed the 
opinion of others and treat the matter as forever settled. 

The belief in the existence of God is of supreme importance. 
It is religion, but it is also eminently practical. It is of such 
great practical worth because it is fundamentally religious. The 
religion of a country, of a community, of the individuai controls 
the whole life. Every civilization has been determined by the 
religion that lay back of it. Paulsen quotes with approval the 
words of Weiland whom he calls a liberal-minded man: “The 
belief in God, not only as the first original cause of all things, but 
also as the absolute and highest law-giver, regent and judge of 
mankind, together with the belief in a future life after death, 
constitutes the fundamental article of religion. To strengthen 
and support this belief in all possible ways is one of the worthiest 
and most useful occupations of philosophy, nay, in view of the 
indispensableness of faith, a duty. To assail it and weaken its 
hold on the hearts of men, by all kinds of doubts and sophistical 
reasons, or, what is more, to overthrow it, not only does no good, 
but virtually amounts to a public attack on the fundamental con- 
stitution of the state, of which religion forms an essential part, 
and on public peace and security, of which it is the chief support. 
Hence I have no scruples against giving the following humble 
advice to the king or prince who might ask my advice concerning 
such matters, say in about fifty years from now: “The foolish 
and offensive controversies against the existence of God or against 
its accepted proofs, when no better ones can be adduced, as well 
as the public denial of the immortality of the soul, ought to be 
declared an outrage against humanity and against civil society, 
and should be prohibited by a penal enactment.’ ” 

Religion can not exist without definite doctrine. Subtract 
doctrines, and especially the doctrine of the existence and person- 
ality of God, and we extract the life-principle of religion, and 
leave only a vague sentiment that may act as a sedative to the 
emotions, but is destitute of moral or spiritual force. Religion 
is faith, but it rests on knowledge. We must have some rational 
grounds for our faith, or it is merely a castle in the air. The 
world can never be satisfied with a religion such as the philoso- 
phers propose, founded upon a God posited by faith as a prere- 
quisite of religion, but without any credentials of his existence. 
Anselm, devout as he was, and holding as a primary principle 
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that faith must precede knowledge—credo ut intelligam,—was 
restless until he found some intellectual ground for his faith, and 
to satisfy the craving he elaborated the Ontological Argument. 
If we have no satisfactory basis for our faith we will abandon it. 
Our age is one largely of indifference to religion, and one reason 
is, perhaps, the opinion that we cannot know whether there is a 
God or not. Kant, after he had demolished the old proofs, as he 
thought, was lonely in a world without God and tried to restore 
Him by the Moral Argument. It is, therefore, a fundamentally 
vital question: Can the existence of God be proved? Our an- 
swer is that it can, and by the old arguments, and with all the 
force of scientific proof. 

We repudiate the arrogant claim that there is no knowledge, 
but only faith, outside of the exact sciences. We have no pa- 
tience with this factitious delivery of science on subjects where 
methods of natural science do not fit. Sociology as a science can 
never become exact. History can never have its laws reduced to 
mathematical formulas. Is the scientist willing to cut himself 
loose from all facts and live solely in the passing day? If not, 
he must accept history in the only form that is possible for it. 
The new Psychology is struggling hard to become a natural sci- 
ence. It has its laboratory and experiments. It has told us 
something of the mechanism of mental instruments, but its con- 
tribution to psychological knowledge has not been very extensive. 
It has succeeded in reducing consciousness, as it believes, to a 
stream with a fringe, but without any self who is conscious. It 
ignores, or leaves without any explanation the great primary 
ideas it finds in consciousness, of substance, cause and infinity. 
It knocks away the very foundations of theology and in Prof. 
James we have a resort to Pragmatism. We may decide the ex- 
istence of God by tossing up a penny, but as it is on the whole 
safer to believe that there is a God he accepts the theological dog- 
ma of his existence. The exact sciences are eminently practical 
and useful in their sphere, but they are not broad enough to cover 
the whole of life. The scientist, like other men, thinks he has a 
self, and though a determinist he wants the man who knocked 
him down or stole his watch properly punished, just as other men 
do who believe in free will. The arguments for the existence of 
God would be valid and convincing even though we could not 
make a demonstration of them like those in Geometry, but we 
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can, if we are allowed only one empirical intuition and one pure 
intuition. 

We propose in this paper to discuss the Cosmological Argu- 
ment. It is in some form very old, but it was the last of the three 
oldest to be developed. The Teleological Argument was clearly 
and fully expounded by Socrates as reported by Xenophon in the 
Memorobilia. We have unfolded the philosophy involved and 
added examples, but it is as forcible to the common mind in 
Xenophon as in Paley or McCosh. The Ontological Argument 
is found in Plato, and in a modified form in Plotinus, but it 
was not set off from general philosophy until Anselm’s mono- 
graph, which was supplemented and more fully developed by 
Descartes. Leibnitz during the period of Enlightment elaborated 
the Cosmological, and gave it new prominence and importance. 
This is the form into which he put it: “Everything in the world 
has a cause. But every cause is in turn also, for that very rea- 
son, the effect of another cause. Thus there is in the world a 
continuous chain of causes, which looked at from behind are ef- 
fects in their turn, and of effects which, viewed from before, are 
also causes. Thus everything in the world has its basis without 
itself, i. e., is contingent and not necessary, because it is depend- 
ent upon something without. And what is true of individual 
things must also be held true of the world as a whole. Applying 
the law of causaton to it as a unity we must also inquire after 
its cause. But if we ascend endlessly from effect to other effects 
and other causes we should have a series of effects without a be- 
ginning, which is as unthinkable as a stream without a source. 
Therefore, the reason must accept a necessary fundamental cause 
of the world which is not in its turn an effect of another cause.” 
This is the form of the argument as known to Kant. While it 
is sound it needs a restatement. 

The argument is based upon only two assumptions: the exist- 
ence of the world and the law of causalty. They are admitted 
by all men except transcendental philosophers. Science starts 
with the same assumptions. It assumes that there is an objective 
material world. It does not trouble itself with the problem of 
epistemology in regard to the origin and guarantee of the uni- 
versal conviction of consciousness as to the fact. It accepts, also, 
without question the intuitive idea that every event must have a 
sufficient cause. It gathers up its facts by observation from ex- 
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perience. This is precisely the method of the Cosmological Ar- 
gument, and there is no reason why its conclusions should not be 
held as certain as any in science. It is entitled to the claim of 
being strictly scientific. 

The law of causality has a two-fold form. The law is, that 
everything that begins to be must have a cause; the corollary is, 
that nothing can be in the effect that is not in the cause. The 
denial of either is absurd. The scholastics were accustomed from 
the Middle Ages down through the Enlightenment, to throw the 
arguments for the existence of God into syllogistic form. It is 
a custom not easily laid aside, and in conformity to it we will 
put it into two syllogisms. 

1. Whatever begins to be has a sufficient cause. 

The world began to be. 

Therefore, the world has a sufficient cause. 

Whatever effect shows intelligence and free will has a per- 
sonal cause. 

The world shows in many things intelligence and free will. 
Therefore, the world shows in many things, a personal 
cause. 

The world hegan to be. The Bible says, that the world, when 
first created, was without form and void. Science says it was a 
chaos in which all the elements were run together in a molten 
mass. How long ago that was, science has been unable to tell. 
Lord Kelvin has been quoted as saying that it could not have 
been more than twenty million years. His estimate was based 
upon the radiation of the heat of the sun. Geologists, upon the 
basis of the time it now takes to form strata and the progress of 
evolution, run the figures up into the hundreds of millions. 
That far back, a hundred million, does not amount to much. 
But no matter whether twenty millions or three hundred or four 
hundred millions, there is the fact that the earth and our solar 
system had a beginning: We do not need to resort to the phi- 
losophic principle of the impossibility of an infinite series of de- 
pendent causes, denied by Kant, but so manifestly true that it is 
a truism. We have the fact which no one will dare to question. 

Science is still at sea as to the ultimate beginning. It is held 
now that matter had its origin in vortex motions in ether. It is the 
result of electrical movements. Atoms have served their long 
day, and are superseded by electrons. Electricity as the active 
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force and ether as the matrix, or ether as the only force of which 
electricity is the first form, are the immediate creators of the 
world as we have it. Matter is not eternal, but the result of evo- 
lution. The old Greek philosophers of the school of Thales posi- 
ted one element out of which the universe was evolved. Science 
is coming back to the position of these ancient physicists. It is 
questioning the doctrine of eighty or more elements and is look- 
ing for one as the basis of all the others. Hydrogen is at pres- 
ent most in favor. But whence the hydrogen, or the electricity, 
or the ether? Each shows the contingency which is true of all 
other facts of the world, and no one will be found rash enough to 
say that either is the eternal God, the author of eternal laws, and 
creator of the universe. The latest science does not get us away 
from the fact of a beginning even of the ether. 

Life on the earth had a beginning. The oldest rocks get their 
name, azoic, from the fact that there is no trace of life in them. 
The earliest forms of life were probably of such a delicate struc- 
ture that fossils of them were impossible. Life as known to the 
geologist may not have been the first. We are quite willing to 
accept this conjecture of the biologist.. But if the earth was once 
a molten mass, life was impossible in it. Life has been formed 
in higher degrees of temperature than was once believed, but it 
can not exist in heat that melts granite rocks. It is universally 
agreed that there were millions of years when there could not 
have been life. But science knows nothing about a beginning of 
life. Life comes only from life. It is a law of biology. That 
it might have originated in an accidental conjunction of the ma- 
terial constituents of protoplasm under very peculiar conditions 
is only a conjecture. Mr. Huxley, the prince of physiologists in 
the generation just gone, admits that it is nothing more. Some 
researches in biology have revealed some very surprising things 
in embryology, but there is in the most elementary facts the pres- 
ence of life. The further back we push the investigation the 
more mysterious the principle of life becomes. Professor Schaf- 
fer, President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, admitted that he was only guessing when he held that 
spontaneous generation is going on at the present. “It is true 
that up to the present time there is no evidence of such happen- 
ing: no process of transition has been observed. If living mat- 
ter has been evolved in the past we are not only justified in ac- 
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cepting the conclusion, but also we are forced to accept it.” This - 
does not read much like exact science. Evolution postulates life, 
and then the Professor takes evolution to prove that life is having 
to-day a spontaneous generation. The logician calls such reason- 
ing the fallacy of petitio principit. It is a fine specimen of argu- 
ing inacircle. But it is admitted that somehow and somewhere 
it had a beginning, and we must not be diverted from this great 
fact by any speculation or experiment in regard to the manner 
of its origin. If the biologist should ever succeed in producing 
life in his laboratory the force of the Cosmological argument will 
nut be in the slightest degree diminished. Where did matter get 
the potentiality of life? 

Science does not know what to make out of the nature of life. 
It is really unscientific to inquire, any more than to inquire about 
the ultimate nature of mind, or matter, or ether. It cannot get 
the life principle under the microscope or find it in the retort. 
It has no right to deny that it is an entity, as Mr. Huxley and 
other scientists have done. It is a force, a very peculiar kind of 
force, doing what no other known force can do. It acts very 
much as though it were either itself intelligent or the instrument 
of intelligence. Down among the lowest forms of life the vege- 
table and animal are very much alike. The biologist is puzzled 
sometimes how to classify them. But if evolution is true there 
must be a difference, or the two kingdoms could never have been 
developed. If they were in the beginning exactly alike there 
were elements introduced later that have made the difference be- 
tween the elephant and the banyan tree, the mimosa and the flea. 
There is reason running through both kingdoms. If not, the 
botanist and zoologist would never have been possible. Reason 
can never interpret that which has no reason in it. Whether life 
is an entity or only a force, as long as the scientific principle that 
life comes only from life holds, we must believe that this mysteri- 
ous power, which first formed protoplasm and has built up the 
marvelous kingdoms of vegetables and animals, had its ultimate 
source in an eternal, living Being. 

In all nature, both organic and inorganic, there is order. This 
order is in large part numerical. So extensive is number in na- 
ture as known to the ancients that the Pythagoreans held that it 
is the very essence of the universe. The study of physics requires 
a good working knowledge of mathematics. Astronomy has its 
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hard mathematical problems. Conjunctions and eclipses can be 
foretold to the fraction of a second. The formulas of Chemistry, 
as H,O, are expressed in the terms of numbers. The laws of 
science which have been satisfactorily determined are stated in 
mathematical language. The new Psychology is attempting to 
find mathematical expression for its discoveries, as Fechner’s 
law of sensation. There is the order also of similarity. A large 
part of the work of every science is to classify objects that are 
alike. Without similarities only individuals would exist, and sci- 
ence could never find a starting point. This order in the world 
had its origin in the eternal ground of the universe. It makes 
the world a cosmos, and, to what is rather contemptuously called 
naive common sense, it reveals a purpose. 

After millions of years of progress man at last appears. He 
seems to be the crown of creation. Evolution along the old lines 
is discontinued. There has been no new order of beings intro- 
duced into this world since he appeared upon the arena. Evolu- 
tion becomes mental instead of physical. The date of his advent 
cannot be precisely determined. Misled by Archbishop Usher’s 
construction of the biblical chronology we were taught to believe 
that Adam lived about six thousand years ago. Geologists, like 
Le Conte, put it one hundred thousand. Most of them agree 
that man appears first in the Quaternary, but think it highly pos- 
able that he lived in the Tertiary age. Scientific people gener- 
ally assert, with Darwin, as a fact that man’s body was evolved 
out of an extinct order of anthropoid ape, though some of the 
most eminent hold with Brooks that man’s line was from a very 
early period distinct from all others. Many scientists assert with 
equal confidence that the mind was evolved also, slowly at first 
until speech was accidentally discovered, and then men really be- 
gan. But those who keep in sight of the front rank of scientists 
know that what Quatrefages said a few years ago is still true. 
“When I am asked in the name of science what was the origin 
of man, I do not hesitate to answer I don’t know.” It has not 
been proved that man in either mind or body was evolved from 
some lower animal. Evolution must be recognized as having a 
large element of truth in it. It is a fine working hypothesis, like 
the theory of atoms. But its universal sweep is still only an as- 
sumption. Let it, however, be granted, and we have only the 
method in which some force has worked. It reveals processes, 
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but not causes. Time is no more a cause than a method is a cause. 
Time is merely a measure of duration. Eternity will not of itself 
accomplish anything. If we stood before an eternal evolution 
we would still have to ask, What is the force behind the process? 
Here is the human race of acknowledged recent origin as re- 
corded in the geological calendar. Man has no certainly known 
antecedents. He is not an anthropoid ape with its wonderful 
anatomical and physiological organization, but a rational being 
set off at an immense distance from his nearest animal congener. 
He has built up a wonderful civilization with an incalculable 
future before it. His adaptation of means to ends are akin to 
the miraculous. He has introduced into nature a force control- 
ling nature, but itself refusing to be reduced to the rank of one 
of the natural forces. _He alone has asked about the courses and 
causes of the world and the meaning of the universe and become 
a scientist and a philosopher. He has taken a position outside of 
and above nature and penetrated far into its arcana. Among the 
treasures of his rational consciousness he finds certain inalien- 
able convictions like substance, cause, infinity, beauty and right, 
which not only cannot be derived from the experiences of sense 
but are necessary to explain that experience. He has a will 
which all practically believe to be free. He has gathered rich 
funds of knowledge from a thousand fields. He alone has cared 
for and preserved his own history. He has analyzed the stars 
and read their record. He has deciphered the autobiography of 
the earth. He has lifted at least a corner of the veil that opens 
into the eternal. In him alone is not merely individuality but 
personality. He is here with his wonderful endowments and 
achievements, the greatest of all facts. He is in the world and 
of the world, and must be accounted for. What was his suffici- 
ent cause ? 
There is nothing in man that was not in the ultimate cause. 
Deny that and what becomes of the law of causality, of science, 
of all knowledge? If man is an intelligent being, able to pro- 
duce order and harmony in his own works, to form purposes, to 
work out the science of mathematics, to understand nature and 
control it, to know truth, then his Maker must be an intelligent 
being. If man is a person, then his Maker must also be a per- 
son, or One in whom personality is carried up into something 
greater. There is no escape from this conclusion on scientific 
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methods. No matter whether evolved out of animals rising 
from a jelly-fish or not, there is the Cause somewhere that made 
him what he is, and that Cause can be nothing less than an eter- 
nal Person. If a man denies either the fact of man or the law 
of causality he puts himself outside of the sphere of reason and 
we can have no further discussion with him. 

The scientist cannot evade the conclusion. He cannot find 
consciousness and reason and personality in his laboratory, but 
he has them in himself. They are just as much facts as his experi- 
ments. He assumes them continually in his work; without them 
he could not be a scientist. His science ought to be broad enough 
to include them. And so his science ought to compel him as 
President Remsen said at Roanoke College a few years ago, to 
bow reverently before the eternal God. 

Even Kant made some important concessions to the force of 
the Cosmological Argument, incomplete as it was when it left 
the hands of Wolf. “The need of reason requires it to suppose 
the existence of a necessary being as a basis for the empirical 
regress, and as this necessity must be unconditional and a priori, 
reason is bound to discover a conception which shall, if possible, 
meet this requirement and enable us to attain to a priori cogni- 
tion of such a being.” “The track which the Cosmological Ar- 
gument pursues, whether rational or sophistical, is at least 
natural, and not only goes far to persuade the common under- 
standing, but shows itself deserving of respect from the specula- 
tive reason.” “It is something very remarkable that on the sup- 
position that something exists, I can not avoid the impression 
that something exists necessarily. Upon this perfectly natural 
—hbut not on that account reliable—inference does the Cosmo- 
logical argument rest.” “I can never complete the regress 
through the conditions of existence without admitting the ex- 
istence of a necessary being.” “Unconditional necessity, which, 
as the ultimate support and stay of all existing things, is an in- 
dispensable requirement of the mind, is an abyss on which the 
human reason trembles in dismay. Even eternity, terrible and 
sublime as it is, as depicted by Haller, does not produce upon 
the mental vision such a feeling of awe and terror, for although 
it measures the duration of things, it does not support them.” 
These important concessions are not often referred to and are 
therefore, given here at length. 
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Against that form of the argument which emphasizes the ens 
realissimum he offers four objections of which the first two only 
are important for us. (1) “The transcendental principle, every- 
thing that is contingent must have a cause,—a principle without 
significance except in the sensuous world. (2) From the impos- 
sibility of an infinitely ascending series of causes in the world of 
sense, a first cause is inferred; a conclusion which the employ- 
ments of reason do not justify, even in the sphere of experience.” 
Kant’s argument is based upon his transcendental philosophy 
and stands or falls with his transcendentalism. His aim in his 
“Critique of Pure Reason” was to prove that the speculative rea- 
son is incompetent to explain the universe. His study ended in 
philosophic scepticism, and all it could hope to reach is certain 
negative principles that never can be verified. This is exempli- 
fied by the conclusion of his examination of the Cosmological 
argument. “The ideal of a Supreme Being, far from being an 
announcement of the existence of a being in itself necessary, is 
nothing more than a regulative principle of reason, requiring us 
to regard all connection existing between phenomena as if it had 
its origin from an all-sufficient cause, and basing upon this the 
rule of a systematic and necessary unity in the explanation of 
phenomena.” There is no known God, but it is necessary to 
think there is in order to explain the world. As Kant said, “I 
never can know.” 

Kant taught that sensibility receives phenomenon from with- 
out. This phenomenon is so vague, indefinite, formless and 
mysterious that it resembles very much in some respects Plato’s 
My év or non-being. It is absolutely meaningless until the in- 
tellect furnishes the forms of space and time, which transforms 
it into intuitions. Time and space are not objective realities; 
they are purely subjective, and are only laws of the mind. Upon 
this something, less substantial than a vapor, he constructs his 
cosmology, and indeed the whole of his speculative philosophy. 
It was very easy for Fichte to carry it out into the most absolute 
egoistic idealism. These intuitions, the products of the sensi- 
bility, were passed up to the understanding, (verstand). The 
categories furnished by the understanding moulded them into 
judgments, or notions. There were sixteen categories. Among 
them were unity, causality, substantiality, actuality, and ne- 
cessity. They have no more objective reality than time and 
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space. They are merely necessary laws of our own thinking. 
We have to think that there is the relation of causality between 
sensuous phenomena, but that there is such an objective relation 
we will never be able to know. The same thing is true of unity 
and substance. The intuitions, elaborated into notions, are 
handed up to the reason, (vernunft, or vows, ) to be fashioned 
into ideas. The ideas are the absolute, the universe, the soul and 
God. These ideas have only a regulative value. The absolute, 
being out of all relations and absolutely incapable of entering 
into relations, is absolutely unknowable. The world can be 
proved with equal cogency to be both infinitely unlimited 
and limited. We must be forever in doubt whether the will is 
free or necessitated, and the propositions, “there are free causes,” 
and “everything is necessitated,’ are equally balanced. With 
such a philosophic basis it was no difficult task to overthrow every 
argument for the existence of God. With no real world left, 
only empty, formless phenomena, no substance, no causes, there 
is no foundation for proof. We have not even ourselves left, for 
the soul is not a real but only a logical predicate. In such a 
dreary waste there is no need of a God. 

Kant was horrified at the ruins he had made and tried to res- 
cue the faith in God and immortality by his “Critique of the 
Practical Reason.” There must be God because there is moral 
law. But that moral law may be only a regulative principle 
like causality and substance. There may be no more freedom in 
the noumena than in the phenomena; who knows? If there is 
no objective, real unity, how about the individuality of the soul 
and personal responsibility. These were problems in the practi- 
cal reason which Kant must have seen but declined to discuss. 
His real God was Freedom, but of what? Fichte carried out 
his transcendental ethics, as he did his transcendental philoso- 
phy to its logical conclusion and found that it ended in a God 
that was simply the moral idea. 

Kant did not demolish the Cosmological argument. Our 
faith in it may be called naive; so must be ridiculed the faith of 
the critic in a real world, in the principle of causality and in his 
own personality. Kant said that it is illogical to proceed from 
the finite to the infinite. It is equally illogical to proceed from 
activity in extension to activity in consciousness. No man 
knows how matter can affect mind and mind affect matter. But 
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the fact is going on every hour of our lives. When we have a 
chain of dependent causes we do infer, we must infer, that it 
rests at last upon an eternal self-sustained First Cause. It is a 
necessity of our nature, and we are perfectly willing to rest our 
case with that. 

Our First Cause is not an empty idea of an ens realissimum. 
It is the cause of the universe, and as causes reveal themselves 
in their effects every thing in the universe enriches our idea of 
the First Cause. He is eternal and eternally self-sustained. 
He is an Infinite Being—infinite in duration because he is eter- 
nal, and infinite in power for nothing less could be inherently 
and eternally self-supporting. This Infinite Being is infinitely 
and eternally living; for he is the author of life. He is an in- 
finite Person because the infinite Being is a personality. He is 
a person because he is the ground of our personality. Starting 
with the world of experience we stand reverently before God who 
has “revealed himself by the things he has made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.” 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE NEED OF PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
MINISTRY.’ 


BY REV. EZRA E. STAUFFER, D.D. 


My Dear BrorHer: 

In as much as you have been unanimously elected by the 
Board of Trustees of Midland College to fill the chair of His- 
torical and Practical Theology in the Western Theological Se ni- 
nary, we have gathered to-night to formally install you in this 
high and important position. As the president of the Board it 
falls to my lot to perform this pleasant duty, and I do this the 
more cheerfully for several reasons. 

First, I take pleasure in performing this task because I know 
you to be a man well fitted and qualified for the place you are to 
occupy by reason of your scholastic training, your inclinati.n 
for and your ability to grasp theological subjects, and because of 
your insight into the requirements and demands of our Lutheran 
constituency—especially the constituency on our own territory; 
secondly, because of the hearty unanimity of your election as well 
as the universal satisfaction with which the announcement of 
your election was received by your brethren; thirdly, because of 
the fact that you are a product of Midland College and the West- 
ern Theological Seminary—the first alumnus to be chosen to a 
full professorship in the institution. We feel, therefore, that 
you take up your work with a double interest which must re:u!t 
in a larger success as well as in increasing honor to our Alma 
Mater. 

It is scarcely necessary that we should call your attenticn to 
the importance and the greatness of the work to which you have 
been elected. It will be difficult to overestimate this. The com- 
munication of moral and religious truth is certainly the most 
important work committed to men; and, I dare say, that a 
worthier field of labor cannot be found than that of training 

1 A Charge delivered by the President of the Board of Trustees of Midland 
College to the Rev. John Frederick Krueger, A.B., at his inauguration as Pro- 


fessor of Historical and Practical Theology in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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young men to teach religion ; teaching them how to labor effectu- 
ally in bringing about moral greatness, spiritual glory, and 
Christ-likeness in men. The ministry of to-day, as always, offers 
the supreme opportunity of unfolding life after the measure “of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ”; enabling men to labor for 
that which is more than bread; to work above the materialistic, 
the mechanical occupations, in that realm where God is working 
with man for the redemption of the world. Your work in this 
institution will be particularly important since you will assist in 
training men who will be intrusted in a measure with the high- 
est and most valuable interests of the human race. You will 
assist in training men who will instruct in those principles of 
our most holy religion on the reception of which the happiness 
of not only the present but the future life depends. You will 
assist in training these men to act on the soul—a work that has 
been called the noblest work on earth or in heaven. The preach- 
ing function is indeed great; but greater in a sense, is the task 
of the one who instructs and prepares other for this noble work. 
His work is fundamental. If it is not rightly done, or if it is 
illy done, then all that follows is bound to be inadequate. How 
great a work then, is yours! How grand! Who but God can 
measure its power or extent? 

With such convictions of the greatness and importance of the 
work to which you have been called, is seems to me, that I can- 
not better meet the requirements of the occasion than to call to 
your mind The Need of Practical Training for the Ministry. 
In as much as you are to be the professor of Practical Theology 
it will be to you more than to anyone else that the students mast 
look for this training. 

In our catalogue I observe that the science of Practical The- 
ology is recognized as “the crown of theological study.” It is 
indeed strongly to be desired that the other branches of theology 
should never lose sight of the end of study, which is the making 
of pastors; and that they come to the aid of practical theology in- 
stead of working against it. It is of the greatest importance 
that the students be prepared in view of the work of the Chris- 
tian pulpit and of the practical care of souls. In relation to th's 
last, let no one think that a pastor can act on the inspiration of 
the moment. The work which he will be called to do can only 
be done successfully after a well ordered and clearly defined plan ; 
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and it is of the utmost importance that his training should pre- 
pare him in the most practical ways and methods of accomplish- 
ing his pastoral work. 

It cannot be denied that aside from a more adequate prepara- 
tion there is a strong demand for a more practical preparation 
for the young men in our Seminaries. This demand possitly 
reflects the spirit of the age in its desire for universal efficiency. 
This desire surely is not wrong, and anyone not in sympathy 
with the demand should be slow to criticise without a fair in- 
vestigation. That this is not a new subject is readily recognized, 
but this fact in no way argues that it is not important. 

The sources of this demand will, I am sure, be interesting and 
instructive to note, the need appearing as we consider the sources. 
From whence does it come? 

In the first place, it comes from the laymen who are in a large 
measure the supporters of our churches; and it comes from 
them because of an enlarged vision concerning the place of the 
kingdom of God in the earth. We are living in an age that is 
seeking to give to the world a very greatly enlarged application of 
the Christian religion. Our laymen are realizing as never be- 
fore the glorious opportunity of the present; and that in order to 
meet the expectations of the Master they must give a more ade- 
quate expression of loyalty to the cause—a loyalty that does not 
merely manifest itself in attending and supporting the Church 
and in a moral and exemplary life, but a loyalty that means iden- 
tifying themselves with the work of the Church in such a way as 
to help to carry out God’s thought for the world. If this is not 
so, how shall we interpret the great men’s movements that have 
swept over the Church? 

These Christian men in innumerable instances have thrown 
their hearts and souls into the cause and have arisen manfullv 
to the work, giving time, money and self. They have injected 
the methods of successful business into the management and 
prosecution of the affairs of the kingdom of God and have made 
persistent and honest efforts to get results. These men have 
looked to their pastors for leadership and rightly so; they have 
asked their pastors to make the most of their opportunities; they 
have watched the progress of the kingdom in other places, and 
have gently demanded a modest return for labor and money in- 
vested. These brethren are anxious that the men, whom they 
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have chosen to have charge of religious affairs, shall not only be 
men who have knowledge of the Sacred Book, its origin and its 
interpretation, but also that they shall know something of God’s 
way of working with men and how to put men to work for God; 
that they be men who not only know the science of theology but 
also how to properly and wisely make the application of that 
science. 

We are living in a time when men are applying to themselves 
and to their businesses a higher ethical standard and they are de- 
manding in their religious and church life saner and more prac- 
tical business methods. They want their pastors to sympathize 
with them in their struggles, and as spiritual advisers not only to 
give them help as individuals but also to be conscience-leaders in 
the social organization in which they move. 

Hence there is a demand that our Seminaries shall train men 
not alone to be Biblical scholars but also men with practical 
ability to go into the by-ways of human experience and to show 
that the divine truth is a key to every problem; men not aione to 
be able preachers, distinguished for spiritual insight, aglow with 
evangelical passion, but also men who know how to go to men 
who need help and make them healthier, stronger, more efficient, 
happier by the application of the gospel truth; men who not 
alone know how to live on a high level but also men who know 
how to help others to a higher level in this natural, human world. 
The how to do these things is the practical part of our Seminary 
training and is the thing our churches are demanding more and 
more. 

Another source from which this demand arises is the miristers 
themselves. These men are in the very midst of these religious 
activities. They know what there is to be done and the demands 
that are constantly being made upon them. They desire to 
“make good,” but frequently find themselves handicapped bhe- 
cause untrained in practice. In centuries past the duties of the 
Christian minister were comparatively simple. In the chang- 
ing order of to-day they are much more complex, and the things 
the pastor needs to know have likewise increased. 

A few years ago one of our leading religious journals con- 
ducted a seminar on the theological seminary. One of +).e ques- 
tions asked was, “In what particular are they (the theological 
schools) deficient?” It is interesting to note that in the reply 
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to this question the answers were, upon the whole, conservative 
and seemed to avoid anything like undue criticism. But in al- 
most every instance a feeling was expressed by the ministers that 
in their theological training there was a failure to lay sufficient 
emphasis on the practical part of their training. 

These men realized that there are certain things to learn for 
which ministers must wait until they get into the active pasto- 
rate, and that in many respects the preparation for the work 
must be found in the work itself. But on the other hand, they 
expressed the firm belief that had more emphasis been piaced on 
the practical part of their training they would not only have been 
enabled to escape many of their early blunders, but it would also 
have made unnecessary innumerable experiments, and that they 
would have been fitted to take hold of the actual probler.s in a 
much more efficient manner. Hence, the demand for a more 
practical training on the part of the ministers themselves. 

Again, a demand for this practical training arises from our 
new and changed condition and methods of life. We are living 
in a most wonderful age, in a matchless age, in the age of autos, 
flying-machines, wireless telegraphy and innumerable other in- 
ventions which have led to greatly changed conditions in our 
commercial, social, and religious life. The plans on which enter- 
prises are carried on far surpass in scope and ingenuity those of 
a few decades ago. If the Church continue to carry on its work 
in precisely the way it did a score of years ago, will it nut lose 
prestige as well as efficiency and effectiveness compared with 
other institutions? Will it measure up to the possibilities 
opened to it? In asking this I would not be understood as ad- 
vocating the giving up of such methods of the Lutheran Church 
which have been tried and tested for nearly four hund:ed years 
and found beneficial and fruitful. In too many places this has 
been done already to the great detriment of our work But the 
Church of Jesus Christ is pressing out into paths ef service that 
the Church has not known heretofore, and this calls for new ap- 
pliances and methods. Thus there is created a demand for an 
extension of preparation with an emphasis on the practical 
hitherto unknown. 

We believe the Seminaries of our country are recognizing the 
justice of these demands, and in many quarters have very ma- 
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terially strengthened their courses with special emphasis on the 
practical department. This necessity for a practical training 
we trust you will recognize in your work. The Church of Christ 
has been charged by opponents that she is not practical, and the 
charge may in some small measure be true. If, in your teaching, 
you instruct your students how to awaken the minds of men to the 
consciousness of God that brings peace and gives joy; how to 
awaken the conscience; how to prepare the heart by worship to 
bear sorrow and resist temptation; how to deepen men’s aj:pre- 
ciation of Jesus the Christ, so that His spirit may become the 
dynamic of their life; how to bring the lost back to the fold and 
how to keep the lambs from straying; how to feed the flock com- 
mitted to their care—this will be most practical; to do this will 
be doing that which will be of supreme value. 

In thus setting forth the need for a practical training it should 
be observed that we are not in sympathy with those who think 
that the theological schools 6f to-day do not meet the demands of 
the times, and what is needed is less teaching of “exploded and 
wornout theories” and a substitution of more up-to-date and 
practical subjects. These thories and subjects to which they 
allude are in most cases neither exploded nor wornout, and we 
as Lutherans are not likely to give them up. Exegetical the- 
ology, with the original languages, dogmatics, apologetics, and 
symbolics must contiue to have a large place in the curriculum 
of all our Lutheran Seminaries. Without these as a ground- 
work practical theology will soon become impracticable and use- 
less. 

In my closing remarks permit me to call your attention to the 
thought that no theological training is practical or a training for 
practical work which fails to beget a deeper spirituality or in- 
spire the student with a zeal for the salvation of men. You will 
teach them that the surest way to promote Christianity in the 
world is first to plant it in their own minds and hearts, and that 
the ultimate anchor that is going to hold them to a life of ser- 
vice is the power of Christ. Our Master calls for men who are 
absolutely His and who have learned devotion to His will by 
knowing something of His devotion to the Father’s will. 

My brother, your past training, your experience in the pas- 
torate, your success as a teacher and a preacher in the past, your 
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practical knowledge of affairs, your youth and energy and aspi- 
ration, your love for Christ and our dear Lutheran Church give 
assurance of success in the work of training our young men for 
the high calling of the work in the ministry. With courage and 
hope I bid you bring to your work al! your concentrated power 
of intellectual and physical energy ; and God for whom you labor, 
will accompany and crown your labor with a fitting blessing. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CATECHISM OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD." 


BY PROFESSOR J. F. KRUEGER, A.B. 


The careful student of American Church History will un- 
doubtedly be impressed by the fact, that in the providence of 
God the organization of the first general Lutheran body in the 
United States marked an important epoch in the development of 
the Lutheran Zion in America which cannot be over-valued. 
Threatened by rationalistic influences and tendencies to unite with 
Reformed and Episcopalians, surrounded by denominations prey- 
ing upon its young people, unable to withstand the attacks of 
enemies on account of its lack of unity, the English Lutheran 
Church of America was in danger of losing its distinct character 
and of sinking into insignificance. At this critical time the 
General Synod came into existence, and, in spite of all adverse 
criticism of narrow-minded historians who insist upon reading 
the history of those times through the befogged spectacle of their 
own subjective ideas, the words which Dr. Gottlieb Jacob Plank 
addressed to the General Synod soon after its founding hold true 
to-day: “If my expectations do not deceive me, the consequences 
of this union may prove of the utmost importance, not only to 
the Lutherans in the United States, but also to our Church at 
large, even in the European world.” (Minutes of G. S. 1825, 
p. 13.) 


The leaders of this great historical movement were far-sighted 
enough to consider the future development of the newly orga- 
nized body. They recognized the necessity of cementing together 
the different district Synods and congregations, of firmly ground- 
ing the youth of the Church in the fundamental doctrines of the 
Lutheran Zion, of giving the church members an effective weapon 
against heresies and dissensions. At the very first session 
of the Synod in 1821, at Fredericktown, Md., therefore, it was 


1 Inaugural Address of the Rev. John Frederick Krueger, A.B., as Professor of 
Historical and Practical Theology in the Western Theological Seminary. 
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resolved “that, the present state of our Church requiring it, a 
committee be appointed to compose an English catechism and to 
offer it to the consideration of the next General Synod.” (Min., 
of G. S. 1821, p. 5). The committee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
C. Endress, J. G. Schmucker, G. Shober, G. Lochman and D. F. 
Schaeffer, immediately commenced their important task and at 
the meeting in 1823 at Frederick, Md., submitted to the Synod 
a catechism. 

The Synod, fully realizing the great importance of the cate- 
chism for the growth of the Lutheran Church, desired carefully 
to examine and to correct the work presented and therefore did 
not at once adopt the draft presented, but appointed another com- 
mittee to “examine the materials reported and to report thereon, 
with such remarks and additions as they may deem necessary, at 
the next meeting of Synod.” (Minutes, 1823, pp. 4-5). 

The committee, consisting of Revs. G. Shober, S. S. 
Schmucker, D. F. Schaeffer and J. Herbst, performed its task to 
the satisfaction of Synod, so that in 1825 the first three members 
were instructed “forthwith” to publish the catechism and to 
“make a contract for printing the translation with such printer 
as shall offer the most favorable terms.” (Min., 1825, p. 9). 
Acting under these instructions the committee arranged for the 
printing of the catechism with the firm of Gruber and May at 
Hagerstown, Md. However, this arrangement proved unsatis- 
factory and therefore at the meeting of the Synod at Gettysburg 
in 1827, a committee was appointed to look into the validity of 
the copyright held by Gruber and May, if possible to regain it 
for the Synod and to make such arrangements that the cate- 
chisms could be sold for 12 1-2 cts. 

Again in 1831 this subject engaged the attention of Synod. 
The Hymn Book Committee was directed “to have the catechism 
stereotyped, to contract with some suitable bookseller in Balti- 
more to have it printed, and put in circulation as extensively as 
possible” and “to require a just premium.” 4000 copies of the 
catechism were printed by Lucas and Deaver, of Baltimore. Of 
this edition 2650 copies had been sold by 1833 for 12 1-2 cts. 
each, the Synod receiving a premium of 2 cts. for each copy. 
The surplus, according to the action of Synod in 1837, was 
turned over to the fund for the support of superannuated min- 
isters and widows of ministers. (Min., 1837, p. 23). In 1833 
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the committee could report that the catechism had been stereo- 
typed. (Min., 1833, p. 17). 

In 1837 the Hymn Book Committee announced to the Synod 
its intention to transfer the printing and sale of Hymn Books 
and Catechisms from Messrs. Lucas and Deaver to the Book 
Co., a concern established only a short time before chiefly by' 
members of the Lutheran Church, and “designed to promote the 
circulation of Lutheran publications.” This transfer was made 
in February, 1840. 

The new catechism was widely circulated and proved a great 
blessing for the rapidly growing General Synod, strengthening 
especially the Lutheran consciousness of the church members. 
In his pastoral address in 1833, the President of the General 
Synod, Rev. D. F. Schaeffer, D.D., had bitterly complained that 
“some of the church members are not even acquainted with the 
distinguishing principles and doctrines of their own Church.” 
To remedy this condition an attempt was made to introduce the 
new catechism into every family within the bounds of the Gen- 
eral Synod. In the biennium, 1833-5, “upwards of 3,000 copies” 
were sold, and for the biennium of 1837-9, a sale of 5,400 copies 
could be reported. 

In order to be able to circulate the catechism “more conveni- 
ently and extensively” in the West, the Directors of Wittenberg 
College established a Depository of the different publications of 
the Synod in the western part of Ohio and petitioned the Synod 
to reduce the premium on the catechism. Their request was com- 
plied with in 1848 when the premium was reduced from 2 cts. 
to 1 et. 

Thus gradually the “laymen’s Bible” was introduced into the 
different congregations of the General Synod. It is true, in some 
of the Synods lax catechetical methods prevailed, yet after all it 
could be said in the report on the state of the church in 1848: 
“The preaching of the Word and catechisation are regarded as 
the great instrumentalities for the conversion of souls and the in- 
crease of the church.” (1848, p. 45.) 

As the General Synod catechism is the first official English cat- 
echism of a general body of Lutherans in the new world, it is of 
course of the greatest interest not only carefully to observe the 
different steps taken toward writing it, but also to analyze its 
contents. 
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The General Synod‘s catechism contains the following parts: 
The Introduction. 


Part 1. The Ten Commandments. 

Part 2. The Creed. 

Part 3. The Lord’s Prayer. 

Part 4. The Sacrament of Baptism. 

Part 5. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Part 6. The Order of Salvation in Short Questions and An- 
swers. 

Part 7. The Order of Salvation in Systematic Connection. 

Part 8. Questions and Answers for Those Who Would Pre- 
pare Themselves to Receive the Lord’s Supper. 

Part 9. The Historical Catechism. 

Part 10. The Table of Duties. 

Part 11. Prayers. 

Part 12. Hymns. 

In the introduction we notice the hand of Rev. Lochman, one 
of the members of the first committee on the catechism, who in 
1822 had published a catechism entitled: Principles of the 
Christian Religion in Questions and Answers designed for the 
instruction of youth in Evangelical Churches. The “Introduc- 
tion” of the General Synod Catechism consists of five questions 
and answers, four of which are taken with a few minor changes 
in the wording, from Dr. Lochman’s catechism. (1) What is 
meant by religion in general? (2). How many religions are 
supposed to exist in the world? (3). Whence do Christians 
derive their knowledge of Religion? (4). What does the gos- 
pel principally teach? ‘To these is added the fifth question in 
the General Synod Catechism: (5). What is the Catechism? 

The following five parts contain the translations of the five 
parts of Luther’s catechism. The committee did not offer a new 
translation, but based its work with scarcely any changes upon 
the translation made by Dr. Philip Frederick Mayer in his cate- 
chism of 1816, entitled: Instruction in the Principles and 
Duties of the Christian Religion for Children and Youth. In 
taking this step the committee acted very wisely, for the transla- 
tion of Dr. Mayer is even to-day acknowledged as a masterpiece. 
Dr. Beale M. Schmucker, in speaking of the qualifications of Dr. 
Mayer for this work, says very aptly: “He was the first pastor 
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of the first English Lutheran congregation in the United States. 
It is doubtful whether any Lutheran pastor has surpassed him 
in purity and elegance of style in English writing. In literary 
culture he was thoroughly competent for the task.” And again: 
“Nine-tenths of his translation remains to-day as the accepted 
and enduring version; not more than one-tenth has been super- 
seded in later revisions.” (Luth. Church Review, vol. 5, No. 2, 
Apr. 1886, p. 105). So closely did the committee follow the trans- 
lation of Dr. Mayer, that it even left unchanged his translation of 
Luther’s uniform question preceding his explanation of the com- 
mandments: Was ist das? into: What is intended by this com- 
mandment? What is required of us in this commandment? 
What is enjoined in this commandment? What is the signifi- 
cance of this commandment? What is the purport of this com- 
mandment? What is meant by this commandment? What 
is inculeated in this commandment? In the _ second 
and third parts the question: Was ist das? is uniformly 
translated into: What do you profess to believe in this article? 
and “How is this to be understood”? In fact the only altera- 
tions made by the committee in the first three parts are these: 
(1). After each commandment references to different proof 
texts are given; (2). The full text of the first and third com- 
mandments is printed; (3). 'Two foot-notes are added, one to ex- 
plain the difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed di- 
visions of the ten commandments, the other explaining the word 
“hell” in the second article as meaning “place of departed 
spirits.” 

In the Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper also Dr. 
Mayer’s translation of Luther is copied. However the commit- 
tee added, besides references to proof texts, different explanatory 
paragraphs, to emphasize in baptism the fact that the blessing of 
this sacrament does not depend on the quantity of water used, 
that infants are proper subjects for baptism, that infant baptism 
has been the almost universal practice of the Church, and to ex- 
plain the significance of confirmation. To refute in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar the heresies of impanation, subpanation, con- 
substantiation, and to establish the real presence of Christ in the 
supper. 

After these five parts of Luther four additional parts are in- 
serted. The first one of these, the Order of Salvation, originally 
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found in Christoph Starke, explains briefly in 169 questions and 
answers the thoughts contained in the first three parts of Luther’s 
catechism. 

This is followed by the Order of Salvation in Systematical 
Connection, also written originally by Christoph Starke (Pastor 
Primarius at Driesen). The translation of this part is taken 
from Dr. Lochman’s catechism of 1822. The contents are 
briefly summarized in the sub-title: An analysis of the doctrines 
of Christianity which may be divided into two parts, the first of 
which treats of God and the second of man. Under the first 
main heading the following subdivisions are discussed : 

1. The Knowledge of God. 

2. The Nature of God. 

3. The Works of God. 

The second part deals with the following questions: 

The Four States of Man: 

1. The State of Innocence. 

The State of Sin. 
The State of Grace: 
The Origin of Grace. 
The Purchase of Grace. 
The Application of Grace. 
The Reception of Grace by Man. 

4. The State of Glorification. 

The eighth part contains “Questions and answers for those 
who would prepare themselves to receive the Lord’s Supper.” 
This is followed by the “Historical Catechism” prepared origi- 
nally by Dr. Isaac Watts. The text in the General Synod Cate- 
chism is practically taken from Dr. Mayer’s Catechism of 1816. 
However, as it is stated in a prefatory note to Dr. Mayer’s Cate- 
chism: “In this edition a few questions and answers are omit- 
ted, some expressions are altered, and a number of articles 
added,” a few changes are made in the General Synod Catechism. 
Further the references to proof texts are omitted. 

The tenth part contains the Table of Duties as taken in its 
fuller form from the Latin. (Luther, 1542). 

In the eleventh part we find the Lord’s Prayer, Morning and 
Evening Prayers, Grace Before and After Meat. Rev. Mayer in 
his catechism had given a free translation of these prayers, add- 
ing two morning and two evening prayers. Rev. Lochman 
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adopted the translation of Dr. Mayer, omitting however the 
Lord’s Prayer, giving only one morning and one evening prayer, 
adding to them a few sentences, and changing the wording of the 
forms of grace before and after meat. The General Synod in- 
serted the Lord’s Prayer, adopted Lochman’s form of the morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and a new form for grace before and 
after meat. 

The closing part consists of twenty-two hymns. 

This first official catechism of the General Synod was given a 
thorough trial until 1848. By this time imperfections had been 
found in the catechism, and it was deemed best to prepare an 
improved edition of it. To this end a committee consisting of 
Rev. Messrs. Baugher, Harkey, and Conrad, (Min., 1848, p. 24) 
was appointed with the instruction to bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: ‘To print the passages of Scripture in full in the 
order of salvation, to “frame suitable questions to elicit more 
fully the sense of the answers to the original questions, and give 
the passages of Scripture proving the same in full, and also to 
improve the collection of hymns.” 

The committee assigned to each one of its members a portion 
of this task, however it soon found that the work lacked unity of 
design and uniformity of style, and therefore it could present to 
the Synod only a part of its labor as a specimen of the manner 
in which it expected to complete its task. It also laid down the 
following rules by which its work in the future was to be gov- 
erned: 

(1). “To place Luther’s Small Catechism as found in the 
present edition at the beginning of the work. 

(2). To frame a few additional questions and answers, in 
order to render more nearly complete the truth contained in the 
original without adhering strictly to the letter of Luther’s an- 
swers. 

(3). To arrange the whole in a systematic form by the use 
of the questions and answers of the order of salvation, not re- 
peating those which have been in substance already presented in 
the illustrations of Luther’s, and inserting those which have not, 
at their proper place, thus forming one systematic, and not five 
catechisms. 

(4). To print in full but one passage of Scripture, to prove 
each distinct idea contained in each answer. 
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(5). To secure unity both in design and style, they propose 
that after the work shall have been completed by the whole com- 
mittee, it shall be carefully revised by one of them and again 
submitted for approval to the whole.” (Min., 1850, pp. 15-16). 

It was only natural that the revision of the catechism at this 
time attracted a good deal of attention on the part of the Synod. 
In 1845 the Buffalo Synod and in 1847 the Missouri Synod had 
been organized, and the most effective means were needed to 
counteract the supra-Lutheran tendencies of these Synods; a 
spirit of indifference toward religion, leading to spiritual and 
moral decay of the masses pervaded the country, and to stem the 
tide, religious instruction of the young people was recognized to 
be absolutely necessary; and finally the intense activity of the 
Catholic Church at this time to obtain a part of the public school 
funds for their parochial schools (Min., 1853, pp. 13-14) opened 
the eyes of the Lutherans to see the prime importance of depend- 
ing for the future development of the Church, not merely upon 
the Sunday School, but mainly upon catechetical instruction. 

An interesting fact may be noticed at this point. In 1850 the 
first annual meeting of the Ev. Luth. Mission in India was held 
at Guntur. At this session a resolution was passed “that each 
member of the Synod examine the present translation (of Cate- 
chism and Liturgy into Telugu) and send it with corrections to 
Guntur in the space of one month, and that the brethren Heyer, 
Groenning and Snyder be appointed a committee for printing the 
same.” (Min., 1853, p. 80). 

It seems as if the committee of the General Synod did not suc- 
ceed in carrying out its plans, for in 1853 they simply reported 
verbally and were discharged. (Min., 1853, p. 14). 

Since this plan of obtaining a revised edition of the catechism 
had failed, the Synod directed its attention toward improving 
the first edition as much as possible and therefore in 1857 in- 
structed Rev. J. A. Seiss, of Baltimore, “to correct the typo- 
graphical errors in the Scriptural references of the General 
Synod’s Catechism.” (Min., 1857, p. 19). Rev. Seiss carefully 
examined the catechism and discovered, (1) More than 50 errors 
in printing of references; (2) about one, dozen omissions of the 
principal texts (on as many different points) ; (3) three refer- 
ences to apocryphal books; (4) a misprint in the last three lines 
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(also scriptural quotation) in that section of “Table of Duties’ 
headed ‘Of Hearers.’ ” 

Although Rev. Seiss had delivered a copy of these corrections 
to Mr. T. N. Kurtz, who at this time published the catechism, 
no attention had been paid to it. Synod became thoroughly 
aroused over the actions of Mr. Kurtz, when a special committee 
on General Synod Publications reported that Mr. Kurtz immedi- 
ately after the action of Synod in 1857, instructing Rev. Seiss to 
revise the catechism, had published 10,000 copies of the old cate- 
chism without being authorized by any committee, and although 
he had 7,750 copies of the old catechism on hand at that time. 
Although Mr. Kurtz voluntarily agreed to pay a premium of 
1 1-2 cts. on each copy, 1-2 ct. more than formerly, the Hymn 
Book Committee which previously had been entrusted with the 
control and management of the catechism, (1859, p. 26) was 
now directed “to make an equitable arrangement with Mr. Kurtz 
for the disposition of the large edition of the new catechism 
which he had on hand.” (1859, p. 47). Acting under these 
instructions from Synod the Hymn Book Committee could report 
at the next meeting of Synod (1862, Lancaster), that it had in 
its possession the plates of the catechism and that Mr. Kurtz 
would have nothing further to do with the publication of the 
catechism after he had sold the 2375 copies he had yet on hand. 
(Min., 1862, p. 58). It is of special interest to notice the at- 
tention paid in the General Synod to the catechism and to cate- 
chetical instruction, when we remember that this was the time of 
revival and camp meetings which followed the period of spiritual 
decay. It is true, many of the General Synod churches adopted 
these un-Lutheran sensational and emotional methods which 
found a strong advocate in the Lutheran Observer, yet at the 
same time even these men recognized the fact that lasting results 
could be achieved only by adhering faithfully to the Lutheran 
method of catechisation. Thus the committee on the state of 
the Church could report: “The spiritual condition of our 
churches is greatly improved. The most extensive and power- 
ful revivals of religion ever known among us have been enjoyed 
by a large number of our churches during the past two years. 
At the same time more attention is given to the catechetical in- 
struction of the young and it is becoming a more powerful means 
of leading them to Christ and making them truly pious as well 
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as intelligent Christians.” (Min., 1859, pp. 59-60). No won- 
der that at this time there were in the General Synod institu- 
tions of learning more than 200 students preparing themselves 
for the gospel ministry ! 

At the meeting of 1866 a resolution passed by the Synod of 
New Jersey was presented to General Synod, asking this body 
“to prepare and publish in English and German editions of 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism, with a system of supplementary and 
illustrative questions and answers, in which the doctrines and 
duties of religion shall be minutely presented in a clear, simple, 
succinct manner, for the use of our families, schools, and cate- 
chetical classes.” This resolution was favorably received by the 
Synod and a committee appointed, consisting of Rev. Messrs. F. 
W. Conrad, D.D., C. A. Hay, D.D., and M. Sheeleigh. (Min., 
1866, p. 50). 

The members of the committee were not able to present the 
finished work to the next twe meetings of Synod and therefore 
asked for an extension of time in which to complete their task, 
(Min. 1868, p. 45; 1869, pp. 63-4) and for the appointment of 
a committee consisting of the President and Secretary of Synod 
and five additional persons, chosen by Synod, “whose approval 
shall be necessary to authorize the publication of the catechism.” 
The Rev. Messrs. A. C. Wedekind, D.D., 8. 8. Schmucker, D.D., 
S. Sprecher, D.D., H. Ziegler, D.D., and J. Swartz, D.D., were 
elected to constitute this committee. (Min., 1869, pp. 63-4). 

The completed manuscript was presented to the members of 
Synod at the next meeting. However, no progress was made. 
The committee was continued from one meeting to another, 
several times it was authorized to print cheap provisional copies 
in order that the members of the district Synods might have an 
opportunity to examine the catechism and to offer criticisms and 
suggestions (1873, p. 39; 1875, p. 29), a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the work of the committee on the catechism 
(1877, p. 47), but the final discouraging outcome of many years 
of labor was that the committee asked to be excused “from fur- 
ther consideration of the subject” as “the plan adopted to pro- 
vide an improved edition of Luther’s Small Catechism 
proven impracticable.” For several years no attempt was made 
to revive this subject. The pastors used either the old General 
Synod Catechism or the catechism which Dr. Conrad, chairman 
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of the committee on the development of Luther’s Catechism, was 
now publishing. In passing it might be mentioned that this 
catechism was practically the one which the committee had pre- 
sented to Synod at Baltimore in 1875. Dr. Conrad revised and 
completed this work and published it. (Min., 1891, p. 58). 
This catechism from the time of its publication found wide cir- 
culation in the Synod. Thus in 1887 the Hymn Book Publish- 
ing Committee reported that during the previous biennium 
6,432 General Synod Catechisms and 4,772 copies of Dr. Con- 
rad’s Catechism had been sold. (Min., 1887, p. 10). 

However, this state of affairs was very unsatisfactory. The 
different catechisms used caused confusion. The need of an im- 
proved edition of the official catechism to unify the Church was 
sorely felt and therefore in 1887 another attempt was made to 
reach this goal. A resolution was adopted to appoint a commit- 
tee to prepare a development of Luther’s Catechism and to re- 
port at the next meeting of Synod. In the preparation of this 
work the committee was to be guided by the following considera- 
tions: 

(1). “Entire harmony with the teachings of the Church. 
(2). Exactness of statement. (3). Simplicity and brevity, 
both as regards particular parts and the work as a whole.” The 
Synod took another important step by instructing the committee 
to use “all prudent means to secure joint action, etc., on the part 
of other Lutheran bodies.” (Min., 1887, p. 71). This last 
thought had been previously suggested at least in part, when the 
Committee on Common Service had been authorized to prepare a 
correct translation of the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s 
Small Catechism in conjunction with other bodies. (Min., 188”, 
p- 40). 

Both these committees reported at Allegheny in 1889. The 
committee on the development of Luther’s Small Catechism had 
depended largely upon Dr. H. Ziegler who had commenced to 
prepare a catechism for his own use in 1848, gradually improving 
on it, especially during the 23 years in which he taught cate- 
chetics in the Missionary Institute and while writing his book on 
catechetics. 'The manuscript had been sent to each member of 
the committee for revision and suggestions, and finally the en- 
tire committee had met and “greatly abbreviated, remodeled, and 
adapted it to its purpose, whilst the harmony of parts and ar- 
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rangement had not been marred.” (Min., 1889, p. 50). The 
committee was authorized to publish a provisional edition and to 
send a copy of it to every pastor of the General Synod with the 
request “to send them in writing their opinion of this work, at 
their earliest convenience.” This request was complied with by 
many. A great many ministers expressed their approval of the 
work of the committee; others suggested changes; while a few 
disapproved altogether of the work done. Three Synods desired 
to have the catechism adopted by the General Synod, one wanted 
to have it recommitted to the committee, one rejected it com- 
pletely, while a Conference in Nebraska “declared itself ad- 
versely to the practicability of the catechism.” The committee 
carefully considered all these criticisms and suggestions with the 
result that (1) “It simplified language and shortened sen- 
tences; (2) removed, where possible, phrases and terms which 
were considered objectionable by some and were not necessary 
to correct teaching; (3) changed abstract into concrete state- 
ments; (4) corrected typographical errors; (5) brought out 
more clearly and simply the teachings of the Church.” This 
last statement the committee explained by saying: “The com- 
mittee all the while felt they were restricted to a development of 
Luther’s Catechism and nowhere dare go aside from this rule to 
satisfy critics of Luther’s teaching.” (Min., 1891, p. 60). The 
committee requested that two copies of the catechism be sent to 
every minister so that all might have an opportunity to examine 
it carefully. 

The revision and final adoption of the catechism called forth 
a great deal of controversy within the Church. It was a phase 
of the struggle in the General Synod on the confessional ques- 
tion, which showed itself not only in the debates over the cate- 
chism, but also in the contest over the adoption of the Common 
Service, and the trial of Prof. L. A. Gotwald, D.D., in 1893. 
Some of the members of the Synod were afraid that the catechism 
would be a step toward a stricter confessional basis and therefore 
they presented and passed a resolution “that in the preparation 
and issue of this development of the Small Catechism, should it 
be finally adopted, it is by no means the intention of the General 
Synod that it shall in any way change or modify the present doc- 
trinal position of this body.” (Min., 1891, p. 60). In the 
church papers long articles appeared criticising the work of the 
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committee. Of special note are the articles of Dr. Valentine in 
the Lutheran Observer, who came forth as the champion of the 
faction opposed to the issue of the proposed catechism. He used 
as the basis for his objection the Lebanon resolution declaring: 
“The new catechism must conform to the confessional basis of 
the General Synod, not go beyond it or declare more.” Stand- 
ing upon this declaration, Dr. Valentine found fault with the 
catechism on account of “its literary quality or make-up,” (Luth. 
Obs., Sept. 16, 1892) but secondly mainly on account of its 
theological teaching. It is here where he sees the danger “of 
looking to an advance in doctrinal representation, or pushing on 
to some of the extreme types into which doctrinal view has heen 
or is being carried in some particular developments—beyond 
the generic or catholic Lutheranism of the Augsburg Confession 
or the confessional questions of the General Synod.” This 
danger he sees in the question: “How does the Creed further 
designate this one, holy, universal Church”? Answer: “The 
Creed calls the Church he communion of saints.” (Provisional 
Edition Q., 300 p. 102). The General Synod, he says, has never 
decided whether or not the expression “communion of saints” is 
merely an explanation of the expressions “holy, Christian 
Church” or is a separate clause. In fact, when the joint Com- 
mon Service Committee raised this very question, the General 
Synod committee refused to agree to the interpretation of the 
General Council and the United Synod South. This change, ac- 
cording to his view, further “encourages denominational exclu- 
siveness,” it is a “movement toward the adoption or practice of 
the Galesburg Rule.” In spite of these objections, this question 
was retained in the final edition of the catechism. (Quest. 237). 

Another objection was raised to a foot note under the subject, 
“Means of Grace”: “The sacraments as means of grace differ 
from the Word of God in this—the blessings which the Word of 
God makes known to us and offers to our acceptance, the sacra- 
ments confirm, seal, and communicate to the believer.” Five ob- 
jections were raised: “It exalts the sacrament above the word; 
(2) it implies that justification is possible only through sacramen- 
tal administration ; (3) it implies that the grace of regeneration 
is not received by the adult believer through the word received in 
faith; (4) it is opposed to the teachings of the Apology and the 
Confession; (5) it ignores the fact that baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper become sacraments through the word. (Obs., Oct. 7. 
1892). This the committee “emphatically denied,” protesting 
that the entire context forbade an interpretation like this. (Obs, 
Nov. 18, 1892). However this note was omitted in the final re- 
vision of the catechism. 

One of the most objectionable questions, according to Dr. Val- 
entine, is this: “What does the Holy Spirit work in us in our 
regeneration and conversion”? Answer: “In our regeneration 
and conversion the Holy Spirit works in us a living faith in 
Christ.” This idea is brought out again in a foot note under 
baptism. Dr. Valentine declares that according to these state- 
ments the order of salvation would be “regeneration, faith, justi- 
fication,” or in other words, regeneration would precede faith 
and therefore also justification. (Obs., Oct. 21, 1892). The 
committee claimed that this interpretation was either a “mis- 
understanding” or a “misrepresentation,” that the above inter- 
pretation could be read into this question only if the word “in” 
were changed into “after.” (Obs. Dec. 16, 1892). Both these 
objectionable passages however are not found in the final edition 
of the catechism. 

At the same time the different district Synods took up the dis- 
cussion. The opinions of the Synods differed widely. The 
Synod of East Pennsylvania declared that the catechism was “a 
theological treatise for catechists rather than a brief, simple 
hand book for catechumens.” On this account the General 
Synod was advised for the present simply to perfect the edition 
of the catechism then in use. The Olive Branch Synod passed a 
resolution that the catechism “was not adapted to the wants of 
the Church” and recommended either the abandonment of the 
work, or the appointment of a new committee “consisting of 
active pastors.” The Nebraska Synod wanted to have the cate- 
chism recommitted and the committee enlarged. The New York 
and New Jersey Synod recommended that the catechism be ac- 
cepted with different changes “not as a perfect, but as a useful 
book for pastors in the work of catechisation.” The German 
Nebraska Synod declared, that although there were some “imper- 
fections and inconsistencies which the committee might easily 
remedy,” yet the catechism “is in harmony with the doctrines of 
our Church and rests on the basis of the General Synod as un- 
derstood by this body.” 
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Under these conditions it seemed to be a hopeless task to con- 
tinue developing and explaining the catechism in order to pre- 
pare an edition of the catechism which would be acceptable to a 
majority of Synods. However, the committee was undaunted. 
It considered all criticisms carefully and revised the entire work. 
A number of questions which were not adapted for catechetical 
instruction were omitted, in many places questions and answers 
were simplified, the foot notes and bracketed questions, which 
had been inserted mainly for home study after confirmation, 
were left out, in different places the subject matter was re-ar- 
ranged, the Office of the Keys was omitted, instead of the ques- 
tions on confession formulated by the committee, a translation of 
Luther’s three questions was given, with the addition of three 
questions on private confession and usual and special confession. 
Synod was now asked to instruct the Hymn Book Publishing 
Committee to publish this copy so that the ministers might have 
an opportunity to test its value in their catechetical classes. All 
errors and corrections should be reported to the committee, en- 
larged by the addition of two ministers. (Min., 1893, p. 37). 
Synod unanimously adopted this report after it had instructed 
the committee to “substitute for the article on confession 
the article on Confession and Absolution as it appears in the pre- 
vious edition of the Provisional Catechism.” (Min., 1893, p. 
37). 

Acting under these instructions the committee considered all 
recommendations and through the Hymn Book Committee pub- 
lished the Development of Luther’s Smaller Catechism. How 
eagerly Synod had waited for the new catechism may be gleaned 
from the fact that while in the biennium 1891-3, 3,788 copies of 
the old edition of the General Synod and 6,445 copies of Dr. 
Conrad’s Catechism had been sold, the Hymn Book Committee 
in 1895 reported that until March 30th, 7,020 copies of the new 
and only 1,868 copies of the old issue had been sold. (Min., 1895. 
pp. 20-21). The committee had no changes to suggest with the ex. 
ception of a few typographical errors, and as there appeared to 
be general satisfaction in the Church with the new catechism, 
the committee proposed “that the General Synod now finally 
recommend this catechism for use in all the churches and that 
the committee be discharged.” (Min. 1895, pp. 79-80). 

Simultaneously with this committee, the committee on the 
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Common Service performed the task alloted to it. In 1876 upon 
motion by Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, the United Synod South had 
invited the General Council and the General Synod to co-operate 
in preparing a common service for the English speaking Luth- 
erans in the United States. The General Council had complied 
in 1879, the General Synod not until 1883. According to in- 
structions received in 1887, this committee was also to under- 
take the task of preparing “in conjunction with other bodies” a 
correct translation of Luther’s Small Catechism. The other two 
synods gladly joined in this work. In July 1888 a committee 
composed of Drs. Schmucker, Seiss, and Jacobs of the General 
Council, Dr. S. Henkel of the United Synod South, and Drs. 
Valentine, Conrad, Wedekind, and Wolf, of the General Synod, 
met and decided to use the text of 1545 as the basis for the trans- 
lation. (LuTH. Quart. vol. 23, 1893, pp. 112-126). It was 
also resolved to follow as far as possible the translations of Dr. 
Mayer. The words “I am the Lord thy God” were placed as an 
introduction before the commandments, while the words “before 
me” were added to it. The question of using the full text of the 
first and third commandments was referred to the different 
bodies represented. The General Synod instructed its commit- 
tee to insert the full text “in such a way however, as to distin- 
guish it from Luther’s text.” The liturgical formula at the close 
of the question on Confession was left out. (Min., 1889, p. 55 
and 58; 1893, p. 60). The committee, realizing the great im- 
portance of this task for the English speaking Lutherans of 
America, unanimously extended an invitation to other Lutheran 
bodies using the English language to participate in this wor! 
Synod received this encouraging report with general approval, 
and continued the committee. The joint committee assembled 
in Philadelphia in Nov. 1890, and Jan. 1891, to complete the 
translation. ‘The invitation extended to other Lutheran bodies 
had been partly successful, for at this meeting the Joint Synod 
of Ohio was represented by Dr. Loy and Rev. E. G. Tressel. 
Drs. Seiss, Spaeth and Jacobs represented the General Council, 
Drs. Wenner, Wedekind, and Wolf, the. General Synod. When 
the joint committee in Sept. 1892 met at Wernersville, Pa., for 
the final revision of the translation, the English speaking Lu- 
theran bodies in the United States for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in America forgot their differences 
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and united in a task of monumental importance for them all. 
Dr. Jacobs had been sent by the General Council, Dr. Horn by. 
the United Synod South, Rev. E. G. Tressel represented the 
Ohio Synod, Drs. Wenner, and Wolf the General Synod, and 
even the English Synod of Missouri had sent a representative in 
the person of Rev. William Dallmann. When we remember that 
beside these Synods the Icelandic Synod and the Norwegian 
Synod were “represented by correspondence,” we can at once 
realize the importance of the task undertaken. 

In 1893 the committee of the General Synod presented to this 
body the fruit of its labor and received instructions to send 
printed copies to the ministers of Synod to enable them to ex- 
press their opinions. When no criticisms had been offered by 
1897 the committee asked Synod to “request the joint committee 
again to revise its work” in order that the final translation might 
be as perfect as possible. (Min., 1897, Mansfield, Ohio, pp. 
51-2). 

The joint committee met again, made a few minor changes in 
the translation (as for instance changing the explanation of the 
Sixth Commandment from “each one loving and honoring his 
spouse” into “and husband and wife each love and honor the 
other,” or in the explanation of the Eighth Commandment 
changing the words “and make the best of all he does” into “and 
put the best construction on all he does,”) but left unchanged 
the preface, the prayers and table of duties. The General Synod 
was now asked to approve of the translation and to “use it in all 
future publications of the Small Catechism in English.” (Min., 
1899, York, pp. 56-64). 

However, as this last instruction conflicted with the one receiv- 
ed by the Book Publishing Committee in 1893 to publish the 
translation prepared by the committee on the catechism, the old 
translation was used until 1901, when it was definitely decided 
to use in the future the translation adopted in 1899 “omitting 
confession and absolution.” (Min., 1901, p. 84). At the same 
time the request of the German synods for a German-English 
catechism was granted. (Min., 1901, p. 74 and 84). 

The work of preparing “Luther’s Small Catechism Developed 
and Explained” seemed at last completed. But in testing the 
new catechism in practical use, an inconsistency was discovered. 
Dr. Holmes Dysinger called the attention of the Common Ser- 
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vice Committee to the fact, that, while in the forepart of the 
catechism the translation of 1899 had been adopted, in the sec- 
ond part giving the development and explanation the old trans- 
lation of 1893 had been retained. This was changed in the fol- 
lowing editions. 

Beside the five parts of Luther and the explanation of them in 
377 questions and answers we find in the General Synod Cate- 
chism Christoph Starke’s order of salvation as translated by Dr. 
Lochman in 1822 and found in the first edition of the General 
Synod Catechism; an enlarged table of duties; the prayers as 
found in the first edition of the General Synod Catechism and 
twenty-two hymns, only one of which is found in the first General 
Synod Catechism. 

Several attempts have been made to insert the Office of the 
Keys into the catechism. In 1907 a resolution was introduced 
to this effect. And again in 1911 this subject was discussed. 
But the Common Service Committee did not feel authorized to 
make this change until “the action of 1901 (p. 84, ordering the 
committee to omit confession and absolution) is rescinded or un- 
til they are specially instructed to do so.” The committee also 
claimed that this doctrine had been sufficiently set forth in the 
part on Confession. However the committee itself seemed to be 
a little doubtful whether the student of the catechism would be 
able to recognize this fact without a “sign-board” and therefore 
it recommended to Synod to add a note at the conclusion of the 
part on Baptism: “Here follows in Luther’s Catechism the sub- 
ject of Confession, the doctrine of which is stated on pp. 107-108. 
(Min., 1911, pp. 25-26). 

It took almost a century to present to the Synod the edition of 
“Luther’s Small Catechism Developed and Explained.” As it is 
practically tested vear by year in our catechetical classes, some 
changes will be made, some additions will be found necessary. 
In fact all criticisms will be welcomed by the committee and will 
be gladly presented to the General Synod “whenever there are 
any suggestions justifying a change.” (Preface to Catechism). 
But let us remember that our catechism embodies the work for 
many years of some of our ablest and most devoted men, that it 
was adopted only after a long period of careful and prayerful 
consideration on the part of the delegates of the different district 
synods. Let our pastors fully appreciate the great, unsurpas- 
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sable value of this book in building up and strengthening the 
walls of our beloved General Synod; let the theological semina- 
ries faithfully carry out the recommendation presented at the 
last meeting of the General Synod to secure “in their courses 
attention to the subject of Catechetics and General Pedagogy 
on an equality with the subject of Homiletics,” let them send out 
young men willing to continue to practice the tried and tested 
methods for building up the Church of their choice and thus 
obey, both in spirit and letter the clause in the new amendment 
to the Constitution on Secondary Symbols: “The General Synod 
especially commends the Small Catechism as a book of instruc- 
tion.” 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE REALITY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
BY REV. A. E. DEITZ. 


Christian experience is a wide and varied realm. Religion 
touches every part of a man’s being and every part of his life. 
But the heart of all Christian experience is fellowship with God 
through Jesus Christ. Everything centers here. The Chris- 
tian is one who through Jesus Christ has found God, is more or 
less clearly conscious of God’s nearness and of God’s presence in 
his heart. This is at once the language of the Bible and of 
Christian people to-day in describing their experience. It is 
evident therefore, that the question as to the reality of Christian 
experience resolves itself at once into this other question as to 
the reality of this particular experience of the soul’s communion 
with God. If this can be justified, then must Christian experi- 
ence as a whole be accepted as real and valid. But can this par- 
ticular experience itself be justified? The believing soul is con- 
scious of God’s presence within, but what is the objective value 
of that experience? Is God actually there or not? It is evident 
that we have to do here with something which is either the most 
glorious fact in the whole realm of human experience or else it is 
rank superstition. It would seem that it ought to be possible to 
determine which of these alternatives is correct. Nobody is 
more concerned in this matter or more desirous to know the 
truth about it than the Christian himself. He, of all men, is 
anxious not to deceive others, and not to be deceived himself ;and 
to him at least a candid and thorough investigation of this ques- 
tion should be welcome. 

The problem is psychological and philosophical in nature; and 
some light is thrown upon it and upon its solution by placing it 
side by side with certain other philosophical problems with 
which the world is more familiar. These are the problems as to 
the reality of the Ego or self and the reality of the external 
world. The soul is conscious of itself. It is able to look in 
upon its own self and to watch its own activities. In this case 
the object perceived is internal. It is the soul itself. And now 
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if the question be raised as to the reality of this object, philo- ~ 
sophy answers the question and saves man from his doubt and 
skepticism by an appeal to argument, as for example to Des- 
cartes’ famous Cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore, I am. The 
object perceived in self-consciousness is, therefore, real and the 
soul actually does what it seems to do. It sees itself. 

Through the use of the various senses, the soul is conscious 
also of the external world. In this case the object perceived is 
eternal and it is different from the soul. Philosophy raises the 
question as to the reality of this object, and answers the question 
affirmatively in the argument of Realism as opposed to Idealism, 
or negatively in the argument of Idealism as opposed to Realism. 

And, now, the believing soul is conscious of God’s presence 
within. Deep down in his heart the Christian stands face to 
face with God. He is conscious not only of the Ego or self and 
of the external world, but also of his God. In this case the ob- 
ject perceived is internal. It is there in the soul, but at the 
same time it is different from the soul. It is not the soul itself. 
And now if the question be raised as to the reality of this object, 
it is clear that the problem so brought into view is similar to the 
two problems which we have discussed though differing from 
both in certain respects, and that it lies midway between the 
problem as to the reality of the Ego and the problem as to the 
reality of the external world. 

The psychological analysis may be carried further. Con- 
sciousness of God like the consciousness of self is internal and 
direct. It is not mediated by the organs of sense. And yet as 
is the case in the perception of external objects it is dependent 
on certain fixed conditions. The perception of any object in 
the external world is possible only when the organ of sense em- 
ployed as the eye for example is whole and sound. So too, per- 
ception or consciousness of God is possible only when the organ 
employed, in this case the soul itself, is morally whole and sound. 
It remains foréver true that only the pure in heart can see God. 

This analysis of the Christian’s experience of fellowship with 
God puts us in a position to test the validity of that experience 
and to determine what objective reality, if any, lies back of that 
experience. If the experience is valid and God actually is there 
in the Christian’s heart, then everything in connection with it 
is clear and plain and corresponds exactly with what would 
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reasonably be expected under the circumstances. But if objec- 
tive reality is to be denied in the case of this experience, then 
some explanation must be given to account for the soul’s strange 
and profound delusion. Some theory of suggestion and imagi- 
nation may be advanced to meet this necessity. It may be ar- 
gued that the Christian, having been taught that it is possible to 
find God and hold fellowship with Him, supposes that this has 
actually come to pass in his own case. And, being endowed with 
a vivid imagination, he pictures God as near, and persists in the 
assertion of that divine nearness until at last he has become 
fixed in this conviction and belief, although as a matter of fact, 
he is but the victim of his own credulity and is deeply though 
perhaps sincerely mistaken. The necessity of moral purity, 
upon which the vision of God depends, may also be accounted for 
on this theory by supposing that the Christian has first been 
taught the necessity of that condition and that under the laws of 
expectation and suggestion his experience has corresponded there- 
with. 

Some such theory as the foregoing must be accepted if the 
reality of Christian experience is to be denied. But the objec- 
tions to such a theory are clear and decisive, as a little further 
investigation will show. To begin with, this theory of mistake 
and delusion runs counter to the direct testimony of Christian 
consciousness itself. For, as we have seen, it is the testimony of 
the Christian soul that it finds God. From the Bible or else- 
where, it may have learned what to look for and where to look, 
but the object sought has actually been found, not merely imagin- 
ed as found. The theory outlined is too mechanical. It does 
not explain the experience as it has actually occurred. And 
more it fails to explain the experience at all in those cases where 
God’s presence has been unexpectedly revealed in the soul. There 
are those to whom the whole experience has come as a sweet and 
glad surprise. They were not looking for God at all. They 
were not expecting anything of the kind to happen. Uncon- 
sciously they had prepared the way, had met the necessary con- 
ditions; and then suddenly and unexpectedly they came into an 
experience and appreciation of God’s presence in the heart. Ex- 
pectation and suggestion are practicaliy ruled out as causes here. 

Still further, the theory of self-deception and delusion is un- 
tenable in view of the activity of God in the soul. Descartes 
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reasoned Cogito, ergo swum, and so based his assurance as to the 
reality of the Ego upon the activity of that same Ego. In like 
manner, do we base our assurance as to the reality of the in- 
dwelling God upon the activity of that same indwelling God. 
That God whom the Christian finds in his heart is a sustaining, 
strengthening, upholding God. He enlightens the mind, puri- 
fies the heart, quickens the conscience and invigorates the will, 
so that the Christian becomes a stronger and more efficient man 
morally than he was before. It may be replied that this ac- 
tivity of God within the soul is only apparent, not real. It may 
be argued that whatever increase of strength and efficiency the 
Christian has experienced has been due not to any actual pres- 
ence and work of God in his heart but that it has been caused by 
the reactive influence of his new confidence and courage upon 
the powers and resources of his own being. Under the call of 
his new confidence and courage, his own latent forces have 
sprung into activity and that is all. The reply is that the re- 
sults are not such as to be explained in this way. The Chris- 
tian himself will be slow to believe that the reconstruction of his 
life and character which has taken place has been brought about 
merely by his own unaided power. That deep, radical recon- 
struction of heart and life demands an adequate cause for its ex- 
planation. And more, while confidence and courage are recog- 
nized sources of strength and victory, they are so only when they 
rest upon a solid foundation. Otherwise they become sources 
of weakness and danger. The self-confident man furnishes an 
apt illustration. He has confidence and courage, and yet is 
noted for his moral failures. Exactly the opposite ought to be 
the case if it were really true that there are latent powers and 
resources in the human heart that need only confidence and cour- 
age to call them into successful activity. The more confidence 
a man has in himself, the more certain it is that moral defeat 
awaits him. But the more confidence the Christian has in God, 
the more certain it is that moral victory will be won. And the 
difference in result is not to be explained merely by reference to 
the carelessness and lack of watchfulness which self-confidence 
often begets, for precisely the same danger exists in connection 
with the soul’s confidence in God. Certainly the most direct and 
logical explanation of these facts is that which recognizes that 
there is an actual difference in the resources and powers upon 
which confidence of the heart is based in the two cases cited. 
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In the first case, the man acts in his own strength alone. In the 
second case, he acts as he is upheld and strengthened by the in- 
dwelling God. God’s activity and, therefore, God’s*presence in 
the soul of the Christian are not mere figments of the imagina- 
tion but solid facts whose reality is abundantly attested. 

Finally, the theory that the Christian is deluded and mistaken 
with regard to his experience of inner fellowship with God,-— 
no matter in what form that theory may be stated,—must be 
definitely rejected, because it would compel us to believe that 
error is more potent for good than truth itself. 

The man who finds God and holds communion with Him in 
the heart is profoundly affected by this experience. Sis heart 
is deeply moved and goes out to God in love and devotion. Sin 
and selfishness die. Humility and reverence are born. The 
lowest and worst elements in a man’s nature are repressed. ‘The 
highest and best elements are called uot. Association with an 
earthly friend of high motives and life strengthens and blesses 
the soul. Still more does association with God exert a purifying 
and refining influence over the character and life. It is not too 
much to say that it is only in this way that a man can attain the 
highest ethical development of which he is capable. The ex- 
perience of Christian people may be appealed to in confirmation 
of this statement. It matters not what heights of moral purity 
and beauty a man may have previously attained, when once he 
enters into touch and fellowship with God new forces are born 
in his heart which are certain to lead him on to still loftier at- 
tainments. There comes a new tenderness of conscience, a new 
love of the right, a new desire to live with and for God. ‘This 
element of fellowship with God, then, must be recognized as one 
of the essential factors in the attainment of the !:ighest develop- 
ment possible for the soul. Without it, a man can never become 
all that he might be. One influence for good, the migl:tiest of 
all, is shut out of his life. 

But a necessary part of this experience of fellowship with God 
if it is to have any moral power over the soul at all, is the belief 
of the individual in the reality of the experience itself. Let that 
belief be shaken, let the soul somehow be convinced that it has 
been mistaken and that God is not really there as He has seemed 
to be, and at once its new love and devotion, its joys and desires 
and aspirations will begin to disappear. Its courage and 
strength will vanish. Evidently, then, the soul must believe in 
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the reality of its communion with God if any moral results of 
good are to be derived therefrom. 

What is involved in this line of argument is now clear. The 
Christian declares that he has found God and rejoices in com- 
munion with Him. If now it is maintained that such a man is 
the victim of delusion and mistake and that there is no objective 
reality back of his experience, then must this proposition also be 
accepted that it is precisely by means of error and falsehood and 
delusion that the soul rises to the loftiest heights attainable in 
this present life. This is truly an amazing proposition. No 
thinking man can accept it. 

The study of epistemology has taught us that at the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge is the assumption that the faculties of 
the human mind are trustworthy, that the mind of man has been 
constituted in such a way as to lead him into the truth. Closelr 
connected with this fundamental assumpsion and based upon it, 
is the conviction that it is truth and not error that promotes the 
physical and mental and moral well-being of men. Truth uplifts, 
error degrades. Truth purifies, error defiles. Exceptions to 
the general law may, however, occur. We may recall, for ex- 
ample, how advantage has sometimes been taken of the supersti- 
tious fears of men in order to compel them to utter the truth or 
to fulfill an agreement. Thus, under peculiar circumstances, 
the acceptance of error and falsehood may promote honesty and 
morality. Accordingly, it might be argued that the Christian’s 
belief in the reality of his experience with God presents a case of 
this kind, that it is a belief which promotes good morals though 
at the same time it is false and misleading in itself. But this 
view of the matter is obviously incorrect. For, whatever power 
for good error may have under certain peculiar conditions is not 
only equalled but surpassed by the power of truth in its own 
sphere. Error may now and then be used to make men honest, 
for example; but truth is always doing this and doing it more 
effectively. Nowhere has error any power for good over men 
but that truth has also the very same power in even greater 
measure. This enables us to determine the question as to the 
nature of that belief which the Christian has in the reality of 
his communion with God. We have seen that that belief is 
necessary to the highest development of the soul. If, then, that 
belief is false, we must take the position that for once error has 
shown itself more powerful for good than truth itself,—an ex- 
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ception to the general rule which is not known to occur any- 
where else in the whole realm of human experience and is least 
of all likely to occur in this particular place. And more, we 
must be ready to believe that man has been so constituted as to 
be capable of a high moral development which, however, it is im- 
possible for him to attain except by means of self-deception and 
delusion. The end to be attained and the means by which alone 
that end is attainable are thus made so contradictory and incon- 
gruous in character that it becomes impossible to give any ra- 
tional explanation of the constitution of man or of the object of 
his being. No theory which involves such contradictions and 
absurdities as these can be accepted. Yet these are the difficul- 
ties and absurdities which underlie the theory that the Christian 
is mistaken and deceived with regard to the reality of his fellow- 
ship with God. 

The argument of this paper may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: The Christian is conscious of God’s presence in his heart. 
He believes that this experience has objective reality, that God 
is really there. Hither he is correct or else he is mistaken in 
this belief. The latter of these two alternatives can not be ac- 
cepted. It would compel us to set aside the direct testimony of 
consciousness as to the nature of the experience. It would re- 
quire us to believe that man is his own Saviour, cleansing his 
heart and reconstructing his life by his own power, the latent re- 
sources of his own being having been brought into play through 
the blind and mistaken appeal of his confidence in God although 
somehow the same resources fail to respond to the appeal of the 
self-confident man. It would necessitate the belief that in the 
highest affairs of all error is superior to truth in its power for 
good although no such superiority is discoverable anywhere else 
and certainly would be expected anywhere else rather than here. 
It would compel us to believe that man is constituted in such an 
irrational way that, while he can reach a high degree of moral 
attainment, this is possible only by means of self-deception and 
error. These objections are weighty and decisive. In view of 
them, we feel compelled to reject the theory that the Christian 
is mistaken in his belief as to the reality of his experience. We 
accept the other alternative. The Christian’s belief is correct 
and his experience has reality back of it. His fellowship with 
God is not imaginary and fanciful. It is real. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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ARTICLE V. 
A MODERN VIEW OF “MODERN THOUGHT.” 
BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


Not from love of controversy, only from love of truth, the 
cause of Christ, and the Lutheran Church, are we impelled to 
take issue with the article in the October (1912) number of THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY,” entitled, “The Minister and Modern 
Thought.” After reading Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk’s paper, we 
could not avoid feeling that, if the minister of to-day must wait 
on so-called “Modern Thought,’ must wade through all its 
mazes and shifting phases, must frame his theology and formu- 
late his preaching according to its late-born speculations and 
hypotheses, then, indeed, has “modern thought” become the min- 
ister’s burden—a burden so onerous that it is likely to break his 
spirit and drive him from the pulpit. But we must not deal in 
assertion; we must proceed to examine candidly the positions 
taken in the article, and see whether they will bear the test of 
analysis. In the first place, in his introduction the author of this 
paper makes a wrong distinction between the theologian and the 
minister. He asserts that the theologian must know “the processes 
and the technique of” theological science and discipline, “in or- 
der properly to value and schematize the whole religious prob- 
lem”; while it is the minister’s “more modest intellectual prob- 
lem” to study science, philosophy and history in the light of mod- 
ern thought and belief, and then properly adjust his preaching to 
his findings. We contend that this is an error; it is just as much 
the theologian’s business as the minister’s to study science, phi- 
losophy and history. If he does not, his theology will be narrow 
and obsolete and unpractical. As all science is an organism, as 
all the sciences are vitally related, it follows that there is not a 
science in all the domain of human thought and investigation 
that does not have its relation to the science of theology. More- 
over, as theology aims to give world-view, it must include in its 
scope the central principles of all science. It must be a science 
of sciences. As to the minister, if he ignores theological science, 
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and devotes himself solely to other studies, he will be narrow just 
that far. The simple fact is, every well-trained minister to-day 
has first mastered the curriculum of theological science in a good 
divinity school, and therefore, if he is true to his calling, he must 
necessarily look upon all problems more from the theological 
point of view than from the viewpoint of philosophy and physical 
science. If Dr. Delk is right in this part of his contention, our. 
ministers would better go to the university for their special train- 
ing instead of to the theological seminary. No; the distinction 
is an erroneous one. The theologian should be a minister, and 
the minister should be a theologian. The better preacher the 
theologian is, the better for his theology; the better theologian 
the preacher is, the better preacher he will be. No hard and 
fast line can be drawn between the theologian and the minister, 
so far as their fields of investigation and thought are concerned. 
All of us know some pastors, and extremely useful and active 
ones, too, who are excellent theologians, and the fact that they 
are well-trained in theology gives strength, symmetry, saneness 
and effectiveness to their ministries in the pulpit and among 
the people. They are not likely to veer off on any tangent of 
“modern thought,” but will preserve in its beauty and balance 
the whole system of Christian doctrine. 

Tf there is any difference between the “professional” theologian 
and the minister, it is simply one of function or position, not of 
viewpoint, not of relation to present-day thought, or the thought 
of any and all the ages; the theologian teaches theology techni- 
cally so-called to the prospective minister, while the minister in 
the field takes the theology he has learned and brings it to the 
comprehension of his people, putting it into the vernacular. If 
his theology is sound and evangelical, so will his preaching be; 
if his theology is honey-combed with the rationalism of so-called 
“modern thought,” he will preach accordingly. 

All that Dr. Delk says in his second pararaph about the min- 
ister as an “up-to-date” man, who must “do his work in his own 
age,” and the rest, is just as true of the theologian, who has just 
as much need as the minister of keeping abreast of the times, if 
he would avoid the catastrophe of being “stranded on the bank of 
a once vigorous stream.” Alli this talk about theologians dwel- 
ling solely in the past, spending all their time in useless contro- 
versies, enslaving themselves to procrustean systems—all such 
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talk, we say, comes from want of information as to what theo- 
logical thinkers are thinking and writing about. Had the 
writer of the article in question attended the recent Lutheran 
conferences held in this city, where many of the speakers were 
theologians, even “professional” ones, he would have discovered 
that they were anything but “mossbacks”; that they were, in re- 
ality, “live wires,” connected with all the electric currents of the 
times. The truth is, not a single obsolete question was even 
broached. 

Says our author in his third paragraph: “To deny that mod- 
ern thought has any new truths to offer is to deny the presence 
and leadership of God in thought and life.” We would courte- 
ously ask, who makes such denial? No one that we know of. 
Go through all the orthodox churches to-day, and they will tell 
you that God is in His world to-day, as He has always been, lead- 
ing on His sacramental host. They will tell you, too, that what- 
ever is true in modern thought comes from God, who is the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. Let us not set up men of straw 
merely for the luxury of seeing ourselves demolish them 

However, we want to put a question-mark after what our 
friend says in the next sentence, which is so long that we cannot 
quote it all: “The gradual unfolding of truth” in astronomy, 
chemistry and biology, etc., and “the gradual realization of de- 
mocracy,” etc., “are just as real revelations of truth and the ways 
of God as the promulgation of the Mosaic law on Sinai or the 
Acts of the Apostles.” The writer of the above may save him- 
self by the use of the vague word “real,” but if he means by this 
assertion that the degree of revelation is the same in these mod- 
ern views as in the inspiration of Moses and St. Luke, then all 
we have to say is that his view destroys the unique character of 
the Bible and obliterates the distinction between Biblical inspira- 
tion and general Christian inspiration. Does Dr. Delk mean to 
say that the inspiration of “modern thought” is the same in de- 
gree and quality as the inspiration of the Biblical writers? If 
he does, he has departed far from the orthodox and Lutheran 
standards. If he does not mean that, he should have been acute 
enough to guard his statement from such a construction. 

In the next paragraph the author ventures to say, in all cour- 
tesy, that the three years young men spend in the thological 
school are spent largely in isolation from the world’s busy thought 
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and action, and he regrets that such schools are not connected 
with the great universities. Here again he oversteps the mark. 
Theological schools are not secluded from the thought and action 
of the world. How did our friend ever get the idea that a Pro- 
testant theological school is a sort of cloister, and that it is seg- 
regated from the vigorous thought and activity of the world? 
All he would need to do would be to read the LuTHERAN QuaAR- 
TERLY to see how the teachers in a seminary are occupied with 
the literary, scientific and theological output of the times. Does 
he suppose that men who read, investigate and move about in the 
Church and the world, and post themselves on all the intellectual 
and social movements of the day, would not bring their knowl- 
edge into the class-room? Surely the theological professor, 
though a busy man, has as much time to inform himself as to the 
movements of “modern thought” as has the minister who is busy 
with his numerous pastoral duties. The truth is, if the pastor 
must be posted on all the changing and shifting inflections of 
“modern thought” before he can preach effectively, then “modern 
thought” is the minister’s burden, and his task will be like that 
of Sysiphus himself. 

With what Dr. Delk says about the present rooting itself in the 
past, we are in entire agreement; as also with his declaration 
that every age has its peculiar problems to whose solution it 
should address itself with energy and candor. The only thing 
we object to is his constant implication that his class of men are 
the only ones who are abreast of the present and alert to its 
great and vital problems. 

Now we come to a most interesting part of this protagonist’s 
discussion. It is on pages 556 and 557, where he names the doc- 
' trines that are left to us by “modern thought,” and those that 
must be given up, or at least consigned to the realm of uncertainty. 
We are happy that some cardinal facts are left inviolate and un- 
touched by any and all modern interpretation of reverent and as- 
sured criticism,” namely, “God as the creative holy Person, the 
universal Father of mankind; man as a sinful and severed child 
of God, capable of response to the Father’s redeeming love; the 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world”; 
the kingdom of God among men; the gift of eternal life to all 
who accept Christ as Saviour and Lord. This list leaves us, in 
brief, such fundamental doctrines as God a person, a Father, 
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man a sinner, but redeemable, tie incarnation and divinity of 
Christ, and personal immortality for man. While we are glad 
for this assurance, we cannot help wondering how it happens that 
these doctrines are left by “modern” criticism, while other doc- 
trines, just as clearly revealed in the Bible, must be rejected or 
left undetermined. Dr. Delk does not tell us on what ground 
modern thought leaves us these particular and precious doctrines. 
Are we to accept it merely as his ipse dixit? If the criticism of 
the times sifts out so many other teachings of the Bible, how does 
it occur that it retains these special doctrines? Is not the doc- 
trine of man’s fall as lucidly set forth in the Bible as the fact of 
his sinfulness, and in the same historical connection? If the 
Bible teaches clearly that God became incarnate in Christ, does 
it not teach just as clearly that He also made substitutional 
atonement for the sins of the whole world? The Bible teaches 
plainly that those who accept Christ will be eternally saved; no 
one will dispute that for a moment; does it not as plainly assert 
that those who reject Christ and work iniquity shall go “into 
eternal punishment”? In such modes of criticism what is the 
norm? It surely cannot be the Bible; nor can it be the “Chris- 
tian consciousness,” for you cannot decide by it that Christ was 
incarnate any more than you can decide that He made satisfac- 
tion for sin by His vicarious atonement. So what is the rule and 
standard of judgment? 

Dr. Delk mentions some things that have been modified by 
modern criticism, viz., “the method and duration of the creative 
process; the origin of man’s sinful nature; the nature of the 
union of the divine and human in the person of our Lord; the 
exact theory of the atonement wrought by Jesus Christ; the char- 
acter of the eternal reward meted out to various men.” On these 
he asserts, modern thought “has a modifying and illuminating 
word to say.” 

How shall we deal with a writer who puts things so vaguely, 
and at the same time seems to imply so much that is dangerous 
and unorthodox? If he had said in so many words, “We mod- 
ernists do not accept the Biblical teaching on these doctrines,” 
one would know just how to answer him; but if we were to ac- 
cuse him, point-blank of rejecting the Bible, or such parts as do 
not suit him, he would probably reply that we had misunder- 
stood or misconstrued his language. So we will content our- 
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selves by reminding him that the Bible teaches that God created 
the heavens and the earth by a direct fiat, but the method of the 
creative process the Bible does not describe. As to the time, 
there is surely room for difference of interpretation among evan- 
gelical scholars. Regarding the origin of sin in the world, the 
Bible plainly teaches that it occurred through man’s disobedi- 
ence in the garden of Eden by eating of the forbidden fruit, that 
is, by the free, but inexcusable, act of a moral being. Concern- 
ing the nature of the hypostatic union, the Bible teaches that it 
was effected by the miraculous conception in the Virgin Mary, 
and consisted of such a conjunction of the divine and the human 
as to constitute one person with two natures. As to the how of 
this union the Bible makes no explanation, and no man knows, 
any more than any one knows how the psyche and soma are unit- 
ed to form the personal being we call man. Not theology, ortho- 
dox or otherwise, nor the boasted science of the day, nor the 
much exploited “modern thought”, can fundamentally define the 
nature of the union of the divine and human in Jesus Christ. 
Theology has never undertaken to explain it, but all orthodox 
theologians have regarded it as a profound mystery. Why, even 
Paul says, “Great is the mystery of godliness; He who was mani- 
fested in the flesh,” etc. Respecting the theory of the atone- 
ment, the Bible at least teaches that Christ’s sufferings were vi- 
carious, substitutional. He “gave His life a ransom for many”; 
“He is the propitiation for our sins”; “He who knew no sin was 
made sin for us”; “He tasted death for every man”; “Christ also 
suffered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous”; 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us”; “He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities’; “And the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” How can you make anything but sub- 
stitution out of all this teaching of the divine Word? Only by 
making something else than the Bible the final court of appeal. 
And this, we very much fear, is just what the much-vaunted 
“modern thought” does. 

The next issue raised in this paper is the question of au- 
thority. A writer should make his meaning clearer. He says, 
“Men have confused the source of authority in religion with the 
seats of authority in religion.” The word “source” is clear 
enough, but the word “seats” is a figure of speech that obscures 
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the meaning. In making a distinction between two things, a 
logical writer would not in the one case.use a literal term and 
in the other a figure of speech. The writer contends that God is 
really the only source of authority in religion. That is a truism, 
but it is too general in the present crisis in theological discussion. 
We would say that, if God has revealed His mind and will in a 
book, namely, the Bible, then that book, so far as the present life 
is concerned, becomes God’s authoritative norm in matters of re- 
ligion. 

When the doctor says, “Confessions are not ‘the gospel,’ ” we 
respectfully ask, Who says or thinks they are? Precious time, 
ink and paper should not be wasted in making such statements, 
for no one disputes them. However, what we do not understand 
is this—how Dr. Delk can constantly belittle creeds, and miscon- 
strue their real function, when he knows that the Lutheran 
Church, of which he is an ordained minister, is a confessional 
Church. Still, we insist that no Lutheran, however stalwart and 
confessional, would say that confessions are “the gospel.” He 
would say, though, if he is a true Lutheran, that the Augsburg 
Confession exhibits what he believes to be the Scriptural view of 
the gospel. 

Our friend goes further. He exclaims, “The Bible is not ‘the 
gospel,’ but contains ‘the gospel.?” Now, we are wondering 
what he means by that. In the New Testament and in Lutheran 
theology the word “gospel” is used in two senses--a wider one and 
a more restricted one. According to the first, it means the entire 
redemptive revelation of God through the Bible; according to the 
second, it means God’s special offer of grace and salvation through 
Jesus Christ, in distinction from the law, which convicts men of 
sin and threatens condign punishment. In which sense did our 
brother use the phrase, “the gospel”? If in the former sense, 
he is in error, for in that sense the whole Bible deals directly or 
indirectly with the plan of redemption. If he uses the term in 
the restricted sense, his assertion is a mere platitude, and there 
was no need of making it at all, much less of putting a big em- 
phasis upon it. 

At the Richmond convention in 1909, the General Synod, 
without a dissenting vote, adopted this proposition, “We here- 
with declare our adherence to the statement, ‘The Bible is the 
Word of God, and reject the error implied in the statement, 
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‘The Bible contains the Word of God.’” In the doctor’s use of 
the word “contains” did he have this confessional statement of 
the General Synod in mind? If not, what does he mean by as- 
serting with so much ictus, “The Bible contains ‘the gospel’ ?” 
Does he mean to say that only a part of the Bible is inspired and 
true? 

A somewhat lengthy discussion of the theory of evolution fol- 
lows, in which the author indicates that he is thoroughly com- 
mitted to that view. He also intimates that the whole scholarly 
world has accepted this hypothesis as final. Just now we have 
not the time to enter this arena at great length. However, we 
are not at all inclined to think that evolution has been so gen- 
erally accepted even in the purely scientific world. While we are 
no specialist in this domain, our reading has led us to think that 
there are many scientific men to-day who are far from thinking 
that the evolution theory has passed out of the hypothetical stage, 
while quite a number are radically opposed to it. 

But let us put a few pointed questions on the merits of the is- 
sue: Has evolution accounted for the origin of matter and 
force? If so, where is the proof? Has evolution proved the 
possibility of spontaneous generation by mere chemical combina- 
tion? Has evolution furnished proof that one distinct species 
of plant or animal has ever been transmuted into another by a 
process of purely natural selection? Is there clear and indubita- 
ble proof that man has been evolved from the lower order of cre- 
ation? Has a single clearly marked “missing link” been found? 
Has there ever been a clearly observed instance in which uncon- 
scious substance has evolved into consciousness, or where non- 
moral material has evolved into moral personality? Let us pro- 
pound one more enigma: If the nebular hypothesis is true, and 
the world was once a molten ball swinging through space, how 
could life have existed on such a fiery globe? And, if there was 
no life there then, how could the living ever evolve out of the 
non-living? Now, we submit that, if none of these chasms have 
been bridged by evolution, if these cleavages have never been con- 
nected up by the actual induction of facts, this much-extolled 
theory is simply an unproved hypothesis; and so we do not see 
why we should give up any beliefs heretofore entertained for a 
system of speculation that is still suspended high in the air. Our 
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objections, however, to the theory are all scientific, not theologi- 
cal. 


It is said, though, that we must accept that scientific theory 
that explains things. True enough. But why should we accept 
a theory that fails to explain the very things that need explana- 
tion; that leaves gaps at all the strategic points? Besides the 
cleavages already mentioned, evolution fails to explain the fol- 
lowing facts: The wonderful ancient civilizations, so venerable 
that history has no record of them; the comparative purity of 
nearly all the ancient religions the farther back you go, the later 
developments being instances of degeneration rather than up- 
ward development; the Bible, with its wonderful teachings about 
God and His holiness in a remote age of the world; the rise of 
men like Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Christ and His apostles 
long before the dawn of modern thought and progress. The per- 
son and character of Christ, in whom the human family reached 
its climax of holiness and purity twenty centuries ago. is a com- 
plete refutation of the doctrine of gradual evolution by “resident 
forces.” Christ came too soon for this theory. The early 
apostolic Church was perhaps the purest in the history of Chris- 
tendom ; but that also occurred nearly two thousand years ago. 

But we must not linger on this point. Suppose we examine a 
few of our modern thinker’s statements. After saying a good 
many other things, he adds (page 559): “The Hebrew tradi- 
tion of how man was made has also been modified by later scien- 
tific research.” Translated into plain language, this means that 
the Bible story of man’s creation is no longer to be accepted by 
’ Dr. Delk and those who think with him. By the “Hebrew tradi- 
tion” he means the account of man’s creation in the first and sec- 
ond chapters of Genesis. So those chapters are only “Hebrew 
tradition,” to be given up for the theory of evolution! How does 
this agree with the General Synod’s last declaration that “the 
Bible is the Word of God,” “the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice?” If the first chapters of Genesis are only “tra- 
dition,” and not an inspired and veritable history, what becomes 
of the authority and integrity of God’s Word? We are aware 
that this situation looks grave enough, but we might as well look 
at it honestly and squarely. 

An example of the inaccurate, and therefore confusing, use of 
words occurs on page 561, where the writer says: “Evolution, 
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so long as we understand it to be God’s method of creation, is as 
much Christian as the older belief in the instantaneous creation 
of man out of nothing or out of the dust of the earth.” Our 
criticism is that evolution cannot be “a method of creation.” 
The words “creation” and “evolution” cannot be made synony- 
mous. By all the laws of language the word “evolution” means 
the development of something already existing by means of resi- 
dent forces, whereas “creation” means the production of some- 
thing that never before had existence, the bringing of something 
into being ex nihilo. This confusion of thought leads us to 
think that our opponent is a very poor evolutionist. If he in- 
cludes in his idea of evolution God’s primordial creative act in 
bringing matter and material energy into being, His immanent 
power in the whole process of development, His injection of new 
forces and qualities wherever it was necessary to bring something 
new into being, then all we have to say is, orthodox thinkers be- 
lieve that too, and always have, and the Bible teaches the same doc- 
trine from beginning to end; and so we do not see why it should be 
labelled “modern thought.” But it is not proper to call it “evo- 
lution,” for it is just as much creation as evolution; nay, more; 
for at all the really crucial points the connection was made by a 
direct divine act bringing something ez nihilo into being. Why 
not call your theory creation and evolution? Or, since the word 
evolution is somewhat obnoxious on account of its abuse and am- 
biguity, why not call it the doctrine of Christian .Theism, which 
includes the ideas of God’s transcendence and immanence? There 
is no harm or confusion in saying that evolution is one of the 
methods of working in the world of matter and mind, for every- 
body admits that God often, even usually, operates through sec- 
ond causes, just as the Bible says, “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” But evolution is not God’s only way of 
working; He also works by creation, by special injection of new 
energy into the realm of nature, and by special acts of grace and 
power in the realm of spirit. And if we believe in special acts 
of creation, energy and grace at all, we have no sufficient rea- 
son for throwing overboard the historical character of the early 
Genetical narrative. 

Now, this is what we object to in Dr. Delk’s article—that, in 
the name of “modern thought” and up-to-date intelligence, he 
demands of us a re-adjustment and adaptation of our scheme of 
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Biblical and confessional theology to fit it to evolution, and yet 
he uses the term evolution in the wrong sense—even uses it as a 
synonym of creation. Let us agree as to the proper definition 
of terms. We are in favor of agreeing on the simple statement 
that God’s mode of operation is partly by creation and partly by 
a gradual unfolding of created material through secondary agen- 
cies. Call the latter “evolution,” if you choose. 

We wish we could stop at this point, for it looks as if here we 
might find common ground; but there is more, so much more. 
On page 563 the modern thinker gives his idea of the “fall” of 
man. Following his evolution theory to the last limit, he says 
of the “fall”: “It was rather the emergence of an innocent but 
ignorant creature into the full light of moral vision and ethical 
determination.” (Notice the abstract terms employed by “mod- 
ern thought,” in contrast with the simple, concrete story of the 
fall in the third chapter of Genesis.) “It was the conscious, 
wilful choice of a lower animal desire as over against a fuller 
communion with and obedience to the divine will speaking in the 
conscience of the emancipated man.” This means a total setting 
aside of the Genetical account of the first sin. For a moment 
let us analyze this theory. 

First, how does the picture of this primitive man of evolution, 
just emerging by slow degrees covering milleniums, from the 
brute world into a self-conscious moral being, tally with the pic- 
ture given in Genesis of a man created in the image of God, and 
holding direct, conscious and loving fellowship with his Creator, 
who speaks to him in plain and simple language? Second, if 
man emerged in this way from the brute creation, he must have 
been more animal than human, and that through no fault of his 
own, but by very reason of his brute ancestry; and yet this man 
“fell,” made a wrong moral choice, disobeyed the God who had 
weighted him down with his animalism; and then God punished 
him, and called his act a sin and a “fall,” and imposed the bur- 
den of that sin on all that poor primeval savage’s posterity. 
Brethren, if a man can believe that, he can swallow anything! 
Third, if the ignorant primeval animal-man disobeyed God’s 
will or command, he must have done so in a concrete way, for he 
never could have understood the meaning of such abstract lan- 
guage as this: “Emergence into the full light of moral vision 
and ethical determination.” So he must have made a wrong 
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choice in some concrete way and in some definite act. What was 
it? Did he eat some forbidden fruit? Did he, forsooth, use 
some “bad words”? Or might he have given way to a spasm of 
anger? In some way he must consciously have disobeyed the 
will of God. How? That is the question, How? We have 
pressed this matter thus far simply to show that, in giving up 
the Biblical account, you do not solve your problems, but you 
lose yourself in the meshes of uncertainty; nay, of incongruity. 
How simple and rational is the Genetical history in comparison ! 
There you see a definite act, a real moral personality, a real con- 
scious deed of disobedience, a real command, a real communion 
with God, a real fall. 


The next main division of our friend’s essay is “Historical 
Criticism and the Bible.” Here again there are some things to 
agree with. How glad we are to read this: “I have no patience 
with those speculative, naturalistic critics of the Protestant camp, 
or those ultra-Modernists of the Roman communion, who, carried 
away by some personal, subjective, fantastic theory of literary 
origins, tear to shreds the genuine and authentic deliverances of 
prophets and evangelists.” While this is pure assertion, not to 
say downright dogmatism, it does prove that the writer is not 
willing to be classed with the utterly destructive critics; whereof 
we are glad. However, while he has a sentence or two of criti- 
cism of the ultra radical school of critics, he soon turns on the 
orthodox or conservative company, and fills page after page with 
reproaches and inuendoes. The claim that about all the modern 
scholars are on Dr. Delk’s side we pass by, only pausing to say 
that such names as Green, Orr, Kyle, Zerbe, Wright and Gregory 
are omitted. However, it is with the matter of Dr. Delk’s arti- 
cle, and not with eminent names, that we are chiefly concerned. 
But where shall we begin? We find so many mere asseverations 
without proof; simply the categorical statement that so and so 
“Gs now self-evident to every informed reader of Biblical criti- 
cism.” et us quote some sentences from the middle of page 
567: “We find in the first chapter of Genesis early traditions 
of creation, either from Babylonian or prehistoric Semitic tribes, 
adapted to the monotheistic belief of Israel. The ages described 
were marked by myth, allegory and primitive ideas as to the 
method of creation and the origin and distribution of tribes and 
languages. The second period—the patriarchal—was bathed in 
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an atmosphere of legend. ‘The core of the stories was historic, 
but the note of legend and romance gave an idyllic and patriotic 
halo to the early patriarchal life of Israel. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, were actual personages, but their biographies 
move in the glow of an heroic idealism.” 

What shall we say of such oracular declarations? Our read- 
ing of such authors as Green, Orr, Mozley, Sayce, Cave, Davis 
and others leads us to the very opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the historicity of these Old Testament narratives is coming to be 
more and more accepted by Biblical scholars.. Here we make 
use of the opportunity to recommend a number of works, some of 
them very recent, all of them scholarly, on what we would call 
the evangelical and conservative side of the Old Testament ques- 
tions: William H. Green’s “The Unity of the Book of Genesis” 
(1895) ; James Orr’s “The Problem of the Old Testament” ; also 
his “God’s Image in Man and its Defacement, in the Light of 
Modern Denials” (1905); Wiener’s “Essays in Pentateuchal 
Criticism” and “Origin of the Pentateuch” (very recent) ; 
Sayce’s “Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies”; 
Wright’s “The Origin and Antiquity of Man” (1912); Meivin 
G. Kyle’s “The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical 
Criticism” (1912); A. S. Zerbe’s “The Antiquity of Hebrew 
Writing and Literature, or, Problems in Pentateuchal Criticism” 
(just issued). As a check and corrective of dictionaries like 
Hastings and the Standard, we would recommend Dr. John D. 
Davis’s “A Dictionary of the Bible” (1911). These recent 
works of profound scholars all defend the historicity of the Old 
Testament. 

The question we would like to ask is, How do the critics cited 
by Dr. Delk know that “the core of the stories was historic,” 
while all the rest is myth or legend? Moreover, what ground is 
there for saying that the Israelites borrowed from the Babyloni- 
ans and prehistoric Semitic tribes? Does the Bible say that its 
writers are so indebted? Is it not a fact that the Bible itself lays 
claim to getting its main material from quite another souree— 
that is, God Himself? Now, the Biblical writers either got their 
subject-matter from God, or they did not. If they did, we ought 
to accept their testimony without question. If they did not, 
they knew they did not, and therefore they knew their claim was 
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false, and so the Bible is the greatest imposition ever foisted upon 
a long-suffering world, and is utterly unworthy of credence from 
beginning to end. Anyway, what are we to think of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament if large parts of its history are steeped 
in myth or legend? The fact of the matter is, the “modern- 
thought” men do not rely a great deal on the Bible, the article 
by Dr. Delk being proof of this statement, for there is scarcely a 
quotation from the Bible, and no appeal to it as authority, in his 
entire article. It is all criticism, criticism, criticism. 

Here we find a quotation from a liberalist in theology, Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, who, after giving his ideas on the reconstruc- 
tion of theology, says: “This, however, does not mean that 
everything is at sea, or even that anything of much importance 
is at sea.” Well, then, why all this to-do? Why all these 
labored essays and massive volumes on criticism of the Bible, re- 
constructing theology and injecting modern thought into the 
people? Why, if, after all, there is nothing important at stake? 
It would seem to be “much ado about nothing,” “a tempest in a 
teapot,” a mountain in labor bringing forth a mouse! 

“Christian consciousness,” or experience, is made “the final 
and commanding authority in our lives.” In one form or an- 
other this is reiterated in Dr. Delk’s essay, so that we do not think 
we can have mistaken his meaning. In reply we would say, first, 
that this position is un-Lutheran; and is quite in opposition to 
the General Synod’s declaration that the Canonical Scriptures 
are the “only infallible rule of faith and practice.” Perhaps 
this will not count a great deal with our friend, who seems to 
have little respect for the deliverances of his Church. The Lu- 
theran view is that Christian experience is produced by the Word 
of God—that is, the Bible—and is always to be tested and cor- 
rected by the Word of God. Christian experience, according to 
the Lutheran view, is not a norma normans, but only a norma 
normata. 

Let us see whether this is not the true view, and Dr. Delk’s the 
erroneous one. Take any Christian who has been converted, who 
has received a true religious experience. How did he obtain it? 
Did it merely fall out of the air or from heaven? No! He 
knows it did not. Dr. Delk refers several times to modern psy- 
chology. Let him now apply his principles, and figure out the 
psychology of a Christian conversion. In every case he will find 
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that it came through the sacred Scriptures. True, it came ulti- 
mately from Christ. But where did the seeker learn about 
Christ? In the Bible. Where did he learn that God loves him? 
In the Bible. Where did he learn that God sent His Son into 
the world to seek and to save the lost? In the Bible. Where 
did he learn that God in Christ will forgive sin? In the Bible. 
Where did he learn that faith in Christ will bring salvation? In 
the Bible. Where did he learn that, if he accepted Christ, the 
Holy Spirit would bear witness with his spirit that he was a 
child of God? In the Bible. Could he learn these things from 
any other source? None. Therefore it is a psychological fact 
that every Christian experience comes from God through the 
Bible. Now, if it comes through the Bible, and in no other way, 
the Bible must be the standard of authority over and above a 
Christian experience. Thus we see that the Lutheran concep- 
tion is the true, rational and triumphant one. 

Let us reason still further. The content of a Christian ex- 
perience does not directly include all the facts and statements of 
the Bible, but only such as pertain to one’s spiritual enlighten- 
ment, pardon and salvation. For example, it is not a matter of 
direct Christian experience that God created the heavens and the 
earth in six days or periods, nor that there was a Noachian deluge, 
or a tower of Babel, or a miraculous parting of the Red Sea. 
What, then, has Christian experience to do with such historical 
matters? This is the assuring, logical and vital connection: 
The converted man, having received his precious experience 
through the teaching of the Bible relative to redemption, realizes 
and believes that if it spoke truly to him on those crucial mat- 
ters, it will speak truly to him in all other matters. Having ex- 
perienced the creation of a new life and a new love within him by 
the Spirit through the Word, he has no trouble in believing that 
the same God created the heavens and the earth and all that in 
them is. Having experienced the power of Christ in quelling 
the storm of sin and doubt in his soul, he can readily believe that 
the same Divine One could calm the tempest raging on Galilee. 
Having experienced the soteriological power of Jesus relative to 
spiritual disease, he can well believe that, when Christ was here 
on earth, He could and did cure all manner of physical ailments. 
That is the way, brethren, that real, Word-born experience ope- 
rates. See how the Bible teaches this doctrine: “Having been 
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begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the Word of God, which liveth and abideth.......And 
this was the Word of good tidings which was preached unto you.” 
“Sanctify them through thy truth; thy Word is truth.” “The 
entrance of thy Word giveth light.” “The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, restoring the soul.” 

This is not an experience that floats vaguely down out of the 
skies, and must depend upon rationalized processes for certitude, 
and that is filled with the spirit of criticism and objection; but 
a clear and definite assurance to the soul, coming through a clear 
and definite channel, the Word of divine revelation, to which it 
can ever go afresh for renewal and guidance and enlargement. 
Here are some of the refrains of the Biblically converted man: 
“His delight is in the law of the Lord, and on His law doth he 
meditate day and night”; “How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste; yea, sweeter than honey to the mouth. Through thy pre- 
cepts I get understanding; therefore I hate every false way”; 
“Thy Word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against 
thee”; “Christ hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.” 

To make the “Christian consciousness” the ultimate authority 
in religion is illogical and contradictory. It either comes through 
the Sacred Scriptures or it does not. If it does not, whence does 
it come, and how can it be called Christian, for our only definite 
source of information relative to Christ is the Bible? If it is 
produced by and through the Holy Scriptures, how can it con- 
sistently turn and assail and reject large portions of the very 
Book that produced it? Nay, a Biblically begotten soul will 
readily see the beautiful consistency and organic unity of the 
Bible from beginning to end. It will be sympathetic with, not 
critical of, the Bible. It will delight in conserving, defending 
and promoting the Bible, not in tearing it to pieces. It lays no 
embargo on Biblical research (which is a much better word than 
“criticism”), because its love for the wonderful, transfiguring 
Book will lead it to want to know more and more about it; but it 
goes about its work in a kindly, reverent, receptive, teachable 
frame, ever finding in the Bible the same God who flames against 
sin and righteous anger, but woos and loves the sinner back to 
faith and love and salvation. Finding difficulties, as it does, it 
does not break into the polemic temper, and straightway begin 
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to brandish fire and tongs, but waits patiently to see whether 
there is not some true and rational way of explaining the appar- 
ent discrepancy. Usually God opens such a way. Really, when 
you analyze it, “the Christian consciousness,” it cannot be the 
porm of authority. It is a result, an effect—an effect produced 
by God’s Spirit upon the human consciousness, using as its psy- 
chological instrument the Word of God. It is an individual mat- 
ter, not general, not communal; it is simply the individual’s 
inner certitude of gospel truth. Then, in the name of all rea- 
son, how can it be called a “seat” of authority for everybody? 
Much more, how can it be called the final authority? 

Besides, “the Christian consciousness” is something that is too 
inner, too abstract and intangible for an authoritative norm for 
people as they really are. Most people think in the concrete, not 
the abstract. The terms they use are concrete terms. Therefore 
they must have a standard that is objective and concrete. Such 
a standard they have in the Bible, whose clear and simple truths 
all of them can understand. The “critics” themselves being 
witnesses, you can have no unity, not even of two individuals, if 
you make “Christian consciousness” the final court of assize. 

Our chief objections to the so-called “modern thought,” which 
holds up “the Christian consciousness” as the final standard of 
authority, are: It is so extremely critical; so excessively intel- 
lectual and scholastic; not at all humble and submissive; so 
proud and boastful of its achievements; so supercilious in claim- 
ing all the wisdom and scholarship of the day; so very, very ra- 
tionalistic, speculative, obscure, even while it repudiates meta- 
physics; in short, though strangely hospitable and even credulous 
toward science and criticism, it has little real Christian faith and 
humility. For our part, we do not feel disposed to give up the 
clear, simple and definite teaching of the Bible and of evangeli- 
cal theology for the obscurantist theories of human reason that 
are sure of very little save their negative “results.” 

It is a pleasure to agree almost, if not quite, with Dr. Delk in 
what he says under the head of “Comparative Religion,” especi- 
ally when he shows the superiority of Christianity over all the 
ethnic faiths, and declares that it is the final religion for the © 
world. We also agree that missionaries should go among the 
heathen in a kindly spirit, not in a harsh, censorious way. In- 
deed, Christian people at home should go among the sinful in 
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the same spirit, and should not deal in denunciation and ridicule. 
Our only objection to Dr. Delk’s treatment of this part of his sub- 
ject is his tone of superiority—as if these things were discoveries 
of “modern thought.” True Christians have always believed 
that there is some truth in heathenism, for their Bible distinctly 
teaches that “God hath not left Himself without a witness in any 
nation.” However, we desire to say that we are especially pleas- 
ed with what Dr. Delk says in this part of his paper about ex- 
piation and redemption. 

Through the mazes of verbiage on “Social Welfare” we shall 
not try to follow our brother. All he says can be put in a sen- 
tence: the Christian Church should apply the gospel of Christ to 
the ills of society, for that is their only remedy. A truth that 
the evangelical Church has ever taught, only her teaching has 
been better than her practice. Here there is no difference of 
opinion. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that Prof. A. R. Wentz’s excel- 
lent article in the review department of the October number of 
the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY is a complete refutation of Dr. Delk’s 
main contention, that all, or nearly all, the modern critics are 
agreed in rejecting large parts of the Old and New Testamenis. 
Prof. Wentz shows how far apart the critics are, upsetting one 
another’s main positions, no two agreeing; and the conclusion is 
that the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen school has few followers to- 
day, and that the trend among critics is favorable to a return to 
the traditional views of the Bible. 


Nore.—Since writing the foregoing, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading a masterly work entitled “Organic Evolution 
Considered,” by Alfred Fairhurst, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Science in the Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. There is 
nothing in the book to indicate that the author is a preacher or 
a theologian, and therefore he can have no theological interest in 
the subject. He deals with evolution from a purely scientific 
viewpoint, and shows how improbable and hypothetical it is. On 
the scientist’s own ground his arguments are simply crushing, 
and we wish all men, young and old alike, who are obsessed with 
the evolution idea, could read this acutely reasoned work. Here 
is just one quotation from the author relative to the theory of 
cosmic evolution: “This all-comprehensive doctrine rests upon 
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no adequate scientific basis. It is a theory the truth of which it 
is impossible to establish. ....Evolution is not an established 
fact of science. The doctrine of evolution is not science.” 
These statements are the author’s mature conclusion after he has 
made a careful canvass of all the scientific data. In the body of 
the work the proofs are marshalled with an array of facts and a 
cogency of reasoning that are most convincing. The author does 
not deal in expletives and hard names, but maintains a calm and 
dignified temper throughout his entire work of 469 pages. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





The Confession and the Church. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE CONFESSION AND THE CHURCH. 
BY REY. W. A. LAMBERT. 


The tradition of the Lutheran Church in America is in favor 
of the acceptance of the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 
Church as its confessional standard. In spite of the temporary 
aberrations and attempts at the formation of an American Lu- 
theranism, the proof of the essential confessionalism of the 
Church is beyond question. 

But, while this is unquestionably true, it is also true that the 
fundamental position of the Lutheran Church has never relied 
for its justification upon a tradition. The question has never 
been: What did the fathers hold? but: What is the truth? And 
this question suggests other questions, e.g.: In how far is the 
formulation of the truth as the fathers held it adapted to the 
needs of the Church today? In how far did the fathers formu- 
late the truth for all time? In what sense has the Church ac- 
cepted the formulation of the truth by the fathers? 

That such questions are not impertinent, that they imply no 
disrespect to the Confessions, may become evident from a closer 
examination of a few historical points. 

First of all, it is a fact of history, that the Confessional Books 
had, and of necessity could not but have in America, a different 
position from that which they had occupied in Germany. As the 
entire history of the Confessional writings shows, they were, 
with few exceptions, political documents. The signers are the 
princes, who in the Augsburg Confession are confessing, and in 
the Formula of Concord legislating for their people. Wherever 
adopted, the Formula of Concord became a part of the Law of 
the State. In America such a thing as a State Church was im- 
possible. Here the law was transformed into a voluntary Con- 
fession, and made the basis of a Church organization instead 
of the law of an organization already formed. It is not pre- 
scribed by princes, but adopted by pastors as their own Con- 
fession. It could not be so adopted until the pastors 
had grown into it and had assimilated the teachings con- 
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tained in it. As the early pastors in America were overbur- 
dened with practical work, and their students were trained only 
in the fundamental and essential elements of theology; and as, 
besides, the question arose early in the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America, whether the American Church could be held 
to European standards, the weakness of the tradition at points 
is readily explained. However we may judge of the result of the 
independent development known as “American Lutheranism,” 
we may acknowledge that the question it asked was justified, 
and has not yet been finally answered. That question is this: 
What modification in application and interpretation follows upon 
the acceptance as the basis of Church organization in a free 
country, of documents which were the basis and the law of a 
Church organization in a State Church? 

Tt is also a fact that the Confessional Books claim to be “testi- 
mony and declaration of the faith, testifying in what manner the 
Holy Scripture has in any given age been understood and in- 
terpreted in the Church of God, on questions then in dispute, and 
how the teachings contrary to Scripture have been rejected and 
condemned” (Miiller, 518, 8). And the modern acceptance of 
the Confessional Books applies, as the Fundamental Principles 
of the General Council declare, to these books “in their own true, 
native, original and only sense” (Of Faith, IV). But between 
the claim of the Formula of Concord, that it gives a statement 
and solution of questions then in dispute, and the acceptance of 
the Formula of Concord as the basis of Church organization un- 
der far different circumstances, in a totally different country, 
and where far other questions are in dispute,—between these two 
there is a great difference. Whatever the legal standing of the 
Formula of Concord may have been, it claims to be a testimony 
and confession referring to past and present questions; to make 
it a standard for the decision of future questions is to go be- 
yond its claim and beyond its “own true, native, original and 
only sense.” 

An interesting indication of the accuracy and conscientious- 
ness of Dr. Krauth on this point is to be found in the Funda- 
mental Principles of the General Council (Of Ecclesiastical 
Power and Church Government, V1), where he refers to the Con- 
fessions in the guarded phrase: “and in this case is applicable 
the language of the Appendix to the Smalcald Articles: ‘The 
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judgments of Synods are the judgments of the Church.’” Such 
circumlocution can be explained only on the ground that Dr. 
Krauth had in mind the historical inapplicability of the words 
quoted to the subject immediately treated of. He evidently in- 
tends to distinguish between the “language” and the “native 
historical sense” of that language as found in the Confessional 
Books. 

Granted however that the Confessions must be interpreted in 
their “own true native, original and only sense,” several other 
questions naturally arise. Do we accept these writings as his- 
torically, i.e., under the circumstances and conditions then pre- 
vailing, the true solution of the questions under dispute, or do 
we make them the true solution for all time? Perhaps we may 
immediately generalize the question, and ask: Do we accept the 
religious faith evidenced in the Confessions, or the system of 
theology presented by them? And then we must insist that this 
is a real question, and not a false dilemma. If we take the first 
alternative, we are on evangelical, religious ground; if we take 
the second, we are on essentially traditional, Roman Catholic 
ground. In the one case we take the Confessions in their “own 
true, native, original and only sense”; in the other we make of 
them a standard such as they do not claim to be. For we must 
insist with them, that the Holy Scriptures alone remain the only 
judge, rule and norm according to which as the one test, all 
teachings must be examined and judged, as to their good or evil 
character, their truth or falsehood. Even the Confessional 
Books must, according to the standard of the Confessional Books, 
be tested by the Scriptures. To make of them a permanent and 
final standard for the interpretation of Scripture or for the or- 
ganization of a Church, is contrary to the Confessions them- 
selves. To accept them as for their time under the circum- 
stances of those times, a true interpretation of the faith, and to 
insist upon a unity of faith with those who wrote them, while 
allowing for advance in the interpretation of the faith, for un- 
avoidable errors in method and results of theological investiga- 
tion, this is in full accord with the spirit and the “own true, 
native, original and only sense” of the Confessions. 

And this is the only way in which, upon an evangelical basis, 
Confessions made in the past can be accepted for the future. A 
Confession of Faith in any evangelical sense is not a confession 
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of theological teaching as such. The theological teaching is the 
time-conditioned form of the expression of the faith. Not only 
do the meanings of words change, making it necessary to reinter- 
pret the most carefully formulated expressions. The whole man- 
ner of thinking changes from age to age, so that the questions 
which most interested men when the Formula of Concord was pre- 
pared have for us only a limited and technical, we might add, 
an artificial interest. A confession of theological teaching would 
necessitate +he continuance of a philosophy and the permanence 
of a method, as we find it in the Roman Catholic Church. 

To cite a fundamental difficulty: If we are to subscribe the 
Formula of Concord as a final confession of theological truth, we 
must accept its method of Scripture interpretation, or else as- 
sume that in spite of the exegetical fallacies the authors have 
reached a correct doctrinal conclusion. But this is only to say, 
that we either, in the latter case, do not accept their exegesis in 
its true historical sense, or that, accepting their interpretation of 
Scripture, we have repudiated the historical and native sense of 
their fundamental principle that the Confession must be tested 
by Scripture, and not Scripture by the Confession. 

But several of the presuppositions of the use of Scripture in 
theology as found in the Confessional Books are historically un- 
tenable. The application of the principle that a writing must 
be taken in its “own true, native, original and only sense” to the 
Scriptures themselves necessitates a different interpretation. 
And it has broken through that theory stated so clearly by Dr. 
Krauth as fundamental: “All these books [of the Bible Canon] 
are in harmony, each with itself, and all with each other, and 
yield to the honest searcher, under the ordinary guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, a clear statement of doctrine, and produce a firm 
assurance of faith” (Cons. Reformation, 165). This was not the 
conviction of Luther, when he could not find Pauline theology in 
the Epistle of James. The most conservative exegete today will 
not find New Testament doctrines in the Old Testament books. 
All will admit a variety and a progress in doctrinal development 
from Book to Book of the Bible, and the practical impossibility 
of reducing all this variety to one “statement of doctrine.” And 
we will go farther, and assert that the various stages in the de- 
velopment within the Church cannot be reduced to “one clear 
statement of doctrine”; and that Luther’s teaching is not simply 
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a restoration of St. Paul’s or St. Augustine’s, but that of 
necessity it went beyond both. In other words, Christian ex- 
perience has been a real source of Christian doctrine, and the 
Bible has been a final authority, not in “the incorrupt text as it 
came from the hands of the men of God, who wrote under the 
motions of the Holy Spirit” (Cons. Ref. 165) ; because that text 
we do not have; but in the living experience of Christian men. 

But this was a distinction which had not been forced upon the 
dogmaticians. And Dr. Krauth was not a modern systema- 
tician, attempting to develop from fundamentals, but a historian, 
reproducing the theological results of the dogmaticians. The 
question why Luther should have gotten nearer the heart of the 
Gospel, although Calvin was the more thorough exegete, he does 
not raise. 

So throughout his mighty arguments there is a lack of defi- 
nition of essential terms which to the systematician becomes the 
source of much confusion, e.g., “The Bible is the Rule of Faith, 
but not the Confession of it; the Creed is not the Rule of Faith, 
but is the Confession of it” (Cons. Ref. 185). Is the word 
“Faith” used in exactly the same sense in both phrases? If so, 
does faith mean here the intellectual apprehension and formu- 
lation of truth, or the “fiducia,” the trust and confidence, upon 
which Luther placed most emphasis? Upon this definition will 
depend much in our judgment of the argument. The inability 
to hold clearly and consistently to one or the other of these de- 
finitions throughout, or to combine the two throughout, vitiates 
much that is written on the Confessional Principle. Now it 
would seem clear that the Bible can be and is the Rule of Faith 
and the Word of God as the Norm and source of “fiducia.” It 
creates trust in the heart of man. But before it can in any way 
become the norm and source of teaching, it must be interpreted 
in the light of that trust. And it is only because Luther re- 
ferred all of Scripture,—frequently contrary to its “original, 
native and only sense”’—to that trust and the implications of 
that trust as he understood them, that he was a greater theologian 
than the exegete Calvin. But this is in flat contradiction to the 
assertion that the “original alone, just as the sacred penman 
left it, is absolutely in every jot and tittle God’s Word” (Cons. 
Ref. 186). Luther’s criterion was a different one: “Was Chris- 
tum treibt.” It is true that Luther also was inconsistent. But 
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it was the force of tradition which drove him to accept a verbal 
inspiration, it was the force of faith which compelled him to 
break through that doctrine. Luther also was no systematician, 
and could leave inconsistent elements peaceably side by side. 

The difficulty appears in Dr. Krauth’s argument in another 
place also. “As genuine Lutheranism is most Biblical among 
systems which professedly ground themselves upon the supreme 
authority of God’s Word; as it is most evangelical among the 
systems that magnify our Saviour’s grace, so is our Church at 
once most truly Catholic among all Churches which acknowledge 
that the faith of God’s people is one and most Protestant among 
all bodies claiming to be Protestant” (Cons. Ref. 187). Note 
here, in passing, the use of the word “faith.” Exactly in what 
sense is there “one” “faith of God’s people” ? 

Who is here the judge of the “most Biblical of systems”? 
Surely not the Word, for that needs interpretation; surely not 
he who holds another doctrine, for he believes his systems more 
Scriptural. There is, therefore, no criterion of “the most Bibli- 
cal among systems” except personal conviction. But very few 
indeed of the members of the Lutheran Church have at any time 
been prepared to form such a personal conviction for themselves, 
on Dr. Krauth’s own grounds. For he writes: “We do not in- 
terpret God’s Word by the Creed, neither do we interpret 
the Creed by God’s Word, but interpreting both inde- 
pendently, by the laws of language, and finding that they teach 
one and the same truth, we heartily acknowledge the Confession 
as a true exhibition of the faith of the Rule, a true witness to tie 
one, pure, and unchanging faith of the Christian Church, and 
freely make it our own Confession, as truly as if it had now been 
first uttered by our lips, or had now first gone forth from our 
hands” (Cons. Ref. 169). 

Doubtless Dr. Krauth had so reached the position of the Con- 
fessions.. How many others in his day, and how many since 
then have pursued the same course? How have those who have 
not so studied independently both Scripture and Confession come 
to be Confessional Lutherans? Has it not been by just such a 
voluntary submission to authority and tradition as is found in 
the Roman Church, and has it not frequently been done in the 


1 If we will allow for the influence of the helps he used in the study of the 
Scriptures and of the Confessions. 
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same spirit? Yet theoretically Dr. Krauth has excluded all tra- 
dition, (Cons. Ref. 186) “as any part, direct or indirect, of the 
Rule of Faith.” But he who does not reach the same conclusions, 
or cannot see both the Scriptures and the Confessions in the same 
light, is thereby made a non-Lutheran, and has no legitimate 
place within the Lutheran Chure). 

Logical as this is, it may be pointed out, that it contradicts 
the interpretation placed upon the title of Dr. Krauth’s book by 
the Preface to the book. “The history of Christianity, in com- 
mon with all genuine history, moves under the influence of two 
generic ideas: the conservative which desires to secure the present 
by fidelity to the results of the past; the progressive, which 
looks out, in hope, to a better future.” “That which claims to 
be Reformatory, yet is not conservative, is Sectarian: that which 
claims to be Conservative and is not Reformatory, is Stagnation 
and Corruption” (VII, and VIII). Now tendencies and in- 
fluences are not ended by catastrophes. Not all conservatism is 
found in Romanism, not all progressiveness is found in Protes- 
tantism. The Church which lives healthily needs both tenden- 
cies. That is the meaning of the Conservative Reformation. 
The Church of the Conservative Reformation, on Dr. Krauth’s 
own assumption, must be and continue both conservative and 
reformatory. But his later position allows no room within the 
Lutheran Church for the reformatory tendency, although his 
life work was such a reformation within the Americon Lutheran 
Church. What he did under the influence of a conservative 
tendency he practically denies that any one can ever do under 
the influence of a reformatory tendency. And thereby he adopted 
the Roman view of Conservatism without Reformation, and 
transferred it to the Church of the Reformation. 

It may be well to pause for a moment and reflect upon the 
pedagogical implications of Dr. Krauth’s position. If we are to 
accept the Confession as Scriptural because we have indepen- 
dently examined both and found them in agreement, then the 
student must study the two in just that fashion before he can 
conscientiously adopt the Confession. His exegetical and his 
systematic courses must run parallel without touching. In 
other words the protest of Dr. Mann against the older educa- 
tional method in America must be seriously considered: “The 
majority of pastors have never made an independent study of 
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the doctrinal peculiarities of the Lutheran Church. They are, 
according to American custom, completely dependent on the 
views of the teachers to whom they owe their theological edu- 
cation,” (Quoted in Dr. Spaeth’s Memorial of Dr. Mann, p. 
33). Surely the fact that the older pastors by this method be- 
came non-confessional, and more recent pastors are confessional, 
does not alter our judgment of the method. If the Confessions 
are to be honestly, evangelically accepted, it must be by an in- 
dependent study of both Scripture and Confession, and a conse- 
quent agreement in the results of the two independent lines of 
study. If that is impossible or dangerous, Dr. Krauth’s theory 
and Dr. Mann’s complaint are both wrong, and Rome is correct 
in her emphasis on tradition. 

We have now seen that Dr. Krauth wished, and the Funda- 
mental Principles of the General Council insist, that the Con- 
fessions shall be taken in “their own true, native, original and 
only sense.” This has meant the need of interpretation from the 
very beginning. We have seen that the Confessions themselves 
invite and urge a conscientious and continuous testing of their 
results by the Scriptures. A change in attitude toward the 
Scriptures will mean a change of attitude toward the Confession. 
That such a change has taken place we have hinted. Let us 
glance at the cause and nature of that change. 

At the time of the Reformation and during the period of ortho- 
doxy, book authority was considered supreme. In philosophy, 
in science, in theology, all thinking was based upon the writings 
of the ancients. The direct study of nature, the observation and 
collection of data for original investigation was not yet popular. 
A few students were doing work along those lines, but their work 
is far better known and appreciated today than it was during 
their life-time. They were suspected, and sometimes persecuted. 
Today all our science and philosophy is based upon observed 
facts. The theories built upon the facts may at times resemble 
inverted pyramids, but, however slender the base, it is an 
observed fact. The authority of the ancients has given way to 
the authority of the fact as experienced. 

Religion is the most intimate experience of mankind, and the 
most permanent. It also has been and is being studied as an 
experienced fact. And justly so. We have seen that the 
Scriptures could not consistently be thought of as an objective 
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source of the Confession or of theology. Scripture must be 
grasped and appropriated by Christian experience before it be- 
comes a living Word of God. Here surely there is a chance to 
apply the modern method, and here it has been applied. With- 
out necessarily implying the rejection of the old, there has been 
a demand for a new method of approach, and a new line of inter- 
pretation. And here too there have been at work the two ten- 
dencies, the conservative and the radical. If the radical has 
been heard most loudly, perhaps it was because the conservative 
refused to be reformatory. The Reformation, which should be 
a continuous process within, was forced to become a revolution 
or an attack from without. Meanwhile theology and the Church 
have largely lost their hold and influence, because they have held 
to antiquated methods and have been satisfied with results long 
since won, forgetting that to be maintained the old position must 
always be regained, not simply held. The loss in influence has 
been most unfortunate. Men have formed the impression that 
Christianity, that the conservative Church more particularly, is 
inseparably entangled with antiquated philosophy and antago- 
nistic to modern science, and yet lacks the principle of authority 
which neutralizes that lack of modernity in the Roman Church. 

One interpretation of the Confessions makes that attitude in- 
evitable. Is that the only attitude we can take? Or can we 
really take the Confessions in their “own true, native, original and 
only sense,” as the Confessions of their day, the faith expressed 
in which we would retain and insist upon in our day, although 
the form may not be adequate for our day? Perhaps if we 
earnestly seek to understand the Confessions in their “own true, 
native, original and only sense,” we may find that inherently 
they demand such adjustment. The Augsburg Confession is in- 
deed a noble Confession; but never must we forget that its pur- 
pose was to show that the Lutheran Churches in existence in 1530 
had a right to be recognized as part of the Catholic Church. 
Hence that peculiar description of the Church in Art. VIL. 
which the Fundamental Principles of the General Council rightly 
apply to the Church universal, although interpreted in the light 
of the future development of Lutheran history and doctrine, 
could be only a definition of the Lutheran Church. For where 
else is “the Gospel rightly taught” and are “the Sacraments 
rightly administered”? Do we not in this Article have a real 
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conflict between the “native, original sense” of the words, and 
the natural meaning of the words themselves? At least, it must 
be admitted that the word “recte” contains an ambiguity which 
allows of the strictly logical application in the Missouri Synod, 
and of the laxer, and historically also justifiable interpretation 
of the General Synod practice. The Augsburg Confession knows 
of “one holy Church” the external unity of which it strives to 
retain. The possibility of a unity without oneness of organi- 
zation was about to be realized, but the Augsburg Confession 
strove to avoid if possible that very necessity. Its statements 
must be understood in that historical sense if we are to under- 
stand them fully. 


But can that sense be the final Confession of the Church? We 
may accept the Augsburg Confession as an excellent, as by all 
odds the most excellent Confession of faith in Jesus, and yet call 
into question the finality of its theological definitions. 

And what can be said of the Augsburg Confession, applies with 
double force to the other Symbolical Books. They were a his- 
torically and logically necessary development of the theological 
positions of the Augsburg Confession upon the basis of that faith 
in Jesus which was therein confessed. But the essential, vital 
and permanent element in them all, the one thing common 
to them all, was not a theological system, but the faith in Christ, 
which they all accepted and attempted to express more clearly 
and to protect against error more effectively. This is the posi- 
tion of Seeberg as given in the Art. Konkordienformel, in PRE* 
10,744: “The value attached to the Formula of Concord naturally 
depends upon the dogmatic standpoint we hold. But whatever 
the difference may be, on one point we may all agree, that the 
Formula of Concord does not and cannot present the final word 
of the religious knowledge of Lutheranism, but that it grew out 
of a historical necessity, and within the limits of that necessity 
performed its task judiciously and discerningly * * * * * 
If therefore there can be no doubt as to the historical, relative 
value of the Confession, the other question as to its absolute 
worth is also answered. The question is not whether we regard 
the religious knowledge of the Confession as final, or whether we 
consider the theological method applied in it as a standard, but 
the question is this: whether we can be conscious of the historical 
continuity of the teaching of the Confession within the Lutheran 
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Church, and the inner connection of the religious tendencies of 
the Confession with our faith. If this is the case, we can easily 
form our judgment as to the permanent value of the confessional 
norm for our day Even when we disregard the form of 
the thought, which has been conditioned by the time, if we give 
up the dogmatic method and the narrowness of its dogmatism, 
even if men frequently want to be more Lutheran than the 
Formula of Concord was, yet we can genuinely approve the reli- 
gious tendencies which governed their statements. And this it is, 
after all, that we mean by the confessional acceptance of a Con- 
fession.” A similar attitude can be found in the volume “Der 
deutsche Protestantismus,” 1847, p. 298. 

Truly, the task before the Church at any time is not an easy 
one. To understand the Confessions in their “own true, native, 
original and only sense” implies a complete knowledge of the 
history of their origin, of the mode of thought, the Zeitgeist, of 
that period. But it implies also far more; it implies just as 
much the understanding of the present, of the mode of thought 
of modern men, that the “native original sense” of the Confes- 


sions may become intelligible to us by being interpreted, re- 
modeled, reconstructed in terms and in modes of thought intelli- 
gible to us. In so far as the Confessions can be thus reinter- 
preted they can live for us. If they cannot be thus re-formed 
and made to live, they are meaningless, a burden of tradition, a 
letter without the spirit, dead. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. 





Luther and Hymnology. 


ARTICLE VII. 
LUTHER AND HYMNOLOGY. 
BY ©. J. KIEFER, D.D. 


The study of Hymnology, especially in the Protestant Church, 
is a subject of great interest. Yet its importance is not always 
appreciated. Music, and its accompanying sentiment expressed 
in the words of our hymns, forms such an important part of our 
worship, that if we are interested in Christ’s Kingdom, we 
should be interested in this important factor in making its work 
effective. 


Worship has not always been as rich in this respect as it is 
now, and yet this feature of divine worship has never been en- 
tirely neglected. On the way from bondage to the land. of 
promise, after they had crossed the Red Sea, the people sang the 


song of Moses and the hosts of Israel. ter they came into the 
promised land and the worship of God was established, the 
Psalms of Moses, David and others came into very common use 
in worship and remained prominent for many generations. 

In the Gospels, we are told that at the time of keeping the 
last Passover of Christ with His apostles, they sang a hymn. 
This was, evidently, the Hallel, which was regularly sung by the 
Jews on the night of the Passover, and which consisted of Psalms 
113-118. 

In Ephesians 5:19, and Collossians 3:16, Paul says “Teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord.” There 
is also abundant evidence of hymnology in later apostolic times, 
as appears in Revelations 4:8; 5:9; 14:3; 15:3; ete. Of the 
hymnology of the early Church in post apostolic times, our in- 
formation is limited. Only a few hymns have come down to us 
from this period. 

In the 4th century, Basil speaks of an evening hymn by an 
unknown author, which he represents as very ancient. He says it 
was handed down from the Fathers and in his day was in use 
among the people. It was translated about one hundred years 
ago by Dr. John Pye Smith, a noted English Presbyterian divine. 
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He considered it the oldest hymn of the Christian era then ex- 
tant. The following is his translation, and it is considered a 
very good one, and illustrates the character of hymnology of its 
time. 


“Jesus Christ, joyful light of the holy! 
Glory to the eternal, heavenly, holy, blessed Father! 
Having now come to the setting of the sun, 
Beholding the evening light, 
We praise the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
of God. 
Thou art worthy to be praised of sacred voices, 
At all seasons, O Son of God, who givest life, 
Wherefore the universe glorifieth Thee.” 


This early production shows stateliness, dignity of thought, 
and beauty of expression, and very properly raises the thought of 
the worshipper to the great God of all. But so far as meter and 
rhythm are concerned, they are absent, and it is a mystery to 
hymnologists of our day how it could be set to any kind of 
musical composition. The music certainly must have been made 
for the hymn, and must have been just as peculiar as the com- 
position itself. 

In the early Church, hymnology sometimes came into greater 
prominence than at others. As a channel of worship for the peo- 
ple it was never much encouraged, and sometimes very much dis- 
couraged. Generally it was engaged in only by the Priesthood 
and assistants in connection with a choir or company of singers. 

In the Eastern Church hymnology never came into great 
prominence. During the prevalence of Gnosticism, the shrewd 
leaders of the movement saw the force of the hymn as sung by 
the people, and introduced singing into the churches, and re- 
quested all people to join, and thus they sang their doctrines into 
the heart of the people. This caused an effort on the part of 
the Church to introduce singing among the people of the Church 
in order to bring the hymns of the Gnostics into disuse. The 
undertaking was quite successful, and for a time music in the 
Church and the use of hymns flourished in the East. Arius un- 
dertook the same plan for disseminating his doctrines, making 
use of the hymns of the Church to which additions were made 
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upholding the tenets of the sect, and these became very popular 
for a time. To oppose this Gregory of Nazianzen and Synesius, 
composed a number of new orthodox hymns, which however 
never became very popular. 

In the Western Church hymnology reached greater promi- 
nence. The hymns were more simple, yet more vigorous and 
richer in thought. They were more worshipful in character, 
richer in experience, and had more warmth of heart. Among the 
Latins there are many names of prominent hymn writers, such as 
Ambrose, Hilary, Augustine and many others.’ 

In the latter part of the sixth century Pope Gregory, the 
originator of the present system of musical notation made a great 
improvement in the music of the Church. He introduced the 
Gregorian Chant, wrote a number of hymns, and in many ways 
elevated the musical part of the worship of the Western Church. 
But he did not make it a part of the worship for the people, and 
as the years passed by it became painfully elaborate, and was so 
immersed in artificial exactness and difficulty, that it lost hold on 
the people, and became the work of artizans. 

There is one hymn dating from this age which rightfully 
claims attention. Its beauty is marvelous, and it bears testi- 
mony to the fact that even in those days there were some sincere 
lovers of God, who had considerable knowledge of the teaching 
of God’s word, and who were desirous of making the way of life 
plain. It comes from the eighth or ninth century. At that 
time at Mar-Saba, a monastery along the brook Kedron, ten miles 
south-east of Jerusalem, in the wildest part of Judea, there were 
three monks who became noted. The first was John of Da- 
mascus, the last of the Great Fathers, and author of a hymn 


“The Day of Resurrection 
Earth tells it now abroad.” 


(Book of Worship, number 263). The next was St. Cosmos, a 
Greek poet of considerable ability, the writer of a beautiful 
hymn, 


“Christ is born; tell forth his fame 
Christ from heaven; His love proclaim, 
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still found in some church hymnals. The youngest of this trio 
was St. Stephen, nephew of John of Damascus. He entered 
Mar-Saba when he was ten years old, and remained in its gloomy 
cloisters until he died, at the age of seventy years. The mon- 
astery is situated, as it was a thousand years ago, on the cliffs 
of the rough Valley of Kedron, and stands about 500 feet above 
the brook. From this strange place and this monastic life, from 
the pen of St. Stephen comes that lovely hymn, “Art Thou 
Weary,” a production which any writer of hymns, even down to 
the present might be proud to claim. In it he represents one 
seeking knowledge concerning the Prince of Life, and then 
readily answers his own searchings with brief but marvelously 
appropriate responses. 

History testifies to the usefulness of this hymn. By it many a 
fainting soul has been cheered, and multitudes have been led to 
trust all to this faithful Savior. It is the product of strange 
times, and surroundings, but although hundreds of years have 
passed since it was written, it still is vigorous and full of force. 
It is one of those hymns which will never grow old. There is 
perhaps not anything in modern hymnology that is more beauti- 
ful or heart-cheering than this sweet song born amidst the here- 
sies and lifelessness of one of the darkest ages of the world’s his- 
tory. Wm. T. Stead says, “It rings with ever increasing volume 
of melodious sound throughout the whole wide world to-day.” 

A few years ago, Mrs. Green, known in the literary world as 
Miss Sarah Pratt McLean, published a book, Cape Cod Folks of 
1882. In the story she has George Olver and Benny Cradlebow, 
members of a boat’s crew, sing this hymn as a duet, while they 
were mending their boat. The description of the singing is 
given from the lips of Captain Arkell, commander of the crew. 
The description is a masterpiece of simplicity and impressiveness 
and brings out the beauty and helpfulness of the hymn. 


“Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed ? 

‘Come to me,’ says One, ‘and coming, 
Be at rest.’” 


The hymn has seven stanzas of very equal and unquestioned 
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merit, and will always live. It is found in number 357 in “The 
Book of Worship.” 

But we cannot estimate the worth of the hymnology of the 
dark ages by these selections. These are the best. They are 
the marvels of those ages. The hymns of those times were not 
generally for the people. They were not heart-revealing, nor 
worshipful. Instead, they were cold and stilted and elabo- 
rately artistic, and were rendered by the priests and their 
attendants. The people had very little part in the worship of 
God, in those days. When the work of the Reformation began, 
Luther found the hymns of the Church almost as objectionable as 
its life. He soon came to realize that, in order to implant the 
new life of righteousness in the Church, he must sing it into the 
hearts and experiences of the people. The Reformation of the 
sixteenth century was not the beginning of hymnology, but it 
gave such a quickening and impetus to it, that what there was 
before, and what there has been since would scarcely be recog- 
nized as belonging to the same species. The work accomplished 
by Martin Luther along these lines was marvelous, and testi- 
monials regarding his influence in the great work of bringing 
about a revival of hymnology are abundant and striking. 

Duncan Campbell, a noted Scotch preacher, says, “No country 
has a richer hymnology than Germany, and Luther was the first 
to give hymn singing a recognized place in the service of the 
Church, and the first to provide hymns that the entire nation 
was proud to accept.” 

Dr. Philip Schaff said, “German hymnology surpasses all 
others in wealth. The Church hymn in the strict sense of the 
term, as a popular religious lyric in praise of God, to be sung by 
the congregation in public worship, was born with the German 
Reformation, and most extensively cultivated ever since by the 
Evangelical Church of Germany.” 

Nicholas Smith says, “The Reformation marks the beginning 
of the richest hymnology of the world.” 

Because of his musical ability Luther was called the “Swan of 
Hisleben.” Hans Sachs designated him as the “Wittenberg 
Nightingale.” And Michael Styfel, in the preface to a hymn 
book containing some of Luther’s hymns, refers to him as that 
“Christian Angelic Man.” 

The people of Germany were ready and anxious to be recog- 
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nized in the worship of God, and especially glad to have a part 
in singing God’s praise. When Luther realized the great im- 
portance of singing the Gospel into the hearts of the people, he 
went to work very earnestly to accomplish it. 

John Louis Nuelson, Professor of Exegesis in Nast Theo- 
logical Seminary, Berea, Ohio, says, “Luther’s poetry was not the 
product of his leisure hours; it was no pastime; no recreation ; 
it was a part of his serious and hard work in the service of the 
people.” 

How arduously he undertook the work may be seen from what 
he did in 1524, which may very properly be called the birth year 
of the evangelical church-hymn. In that year appeared his first 
hymnal. It contained only eight hymns, four of which were his 
own. During that year he published two more hymnals, and 
the last one, the “Geistliches Gesangbuch,” contained thirty-two 
hymns and twenty-four were from his pen. Prof. Nuelson 
claims that in that one year all of these were written. As the 
importance and magnitude of this work impressed itself on him, 
he wrote to his friend George Spalatin, the court preacher of 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, and said, “It is my intention to 
make German Psalms for the people, that is to say, spiritual 
songs whereby the Word of God may be kept alive among them 
by singing. We, therefore, seek everywhere for poets. Now, I 
entreat you to join with us in this work, and turn one of the 
Psalms into a hymn according to the pattern I send you. But I 
desire that all newfangled words from the court be left out; that 
the words be plain and common, such as the common people may 
understand, yet pure and skillfully handled. And next that the 
meaning should be given clearly and graciously, according to the 
Psalm itself.” 

Whether Spalatin responded to his request, I cannot say, but 
we know that Luther did succeed in inspiring the people of Ger- 
many for this work, and the result is one of the marvels of his- 
tory. Good authority informs us that the number of German 
hymns is at least 100,000; that 10,000 of these came to be more 
or less popular and passed into different collections of hymns, 
and that fully 1,000 of these were of real merit and are immortal. 
This is a larger number than can be found in any other language. 
And more than this, these are of a higher type than those which 
have come from other sources. Luther succeeded wonderfully in 
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inspiring others. Prof. Dickinson of Oberlin College says, 
“Other hymn writers at once sprang up, who were filled with Lu- 
ther’s spirit, and who took his songs as models. Printing presses 
were busy, song-books were multiplied, until at the time of Lu- 
ther’s death no less than sixty collections, counting the various 
editions, had been issued.” There must have been a great de- 
mand. And what an influence this must have been in the work 
of the Reformation! 

This letter to Spalatin also gives us Luther’s ideal for the 
hymnology of the Church. His idea was an exalted one. It 
must be true to divine revelation, and it must be in the language 
of the people. It must reach Godward and manward. That his 
ideal was realized is testified to by many of the world’s foremost 
judges. 

Wm. Scherer, an eminent German critic says, “There is in 
Luther’s hymns such a distinctively manly tone as was never be- 
fore heard in German lyric poetry.” 

The Princeton Review, Vol. xxii, says, “The diction of Lu- 
ther’s hymns is that common rugged German which has made 
itself felt in the literature of the nation and has assisted in 
shaping national thinking. No one man on record has ever laid 
his hand with so much power on the moulding of a great lan- 
guage. The language yields more readily, it is true, to the sub 
lime and vehement, than to the beautiful, and yet it can be pas- 
sionate and touching.” 

Yes, Luther gave form to the type of German thought and ex- 
pression, and you can readily detect his influence in later writers 
such as Gerhard, Schmolk and many others. 

In Quaint Sayings and Doings Concerning Luther, by Dr. 
J. G. Morris, we find the following from the Preface of the 
“Harp of Luther” by Cyriac Spangenberg. “We do not find in 
Luther’s hymns a single superfluous word. Everything flows 
forth so sweetly and purely,—so full of spirit and truth, that 
nearly every word is a sermon, or at least conveys something 
salutary and instructive. All pious hearts confess and declare 
that in Luther’s Hymn Book, God has granted us a gift of ex- 
traordinary excellence, for which we can never be sufficiently 
thankful.” The same writer relates an incident connected with 
a couple of Luther’s hymns which very forcefully illustrates their 
power. Much abbreviated we give the incident. 
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The Duke of Regenstein was an opponent of Luther and bit- 
terly resented the introduction of his teachings into his Duchy. 
His military captain, Hans de Lundersfelt, admired Luther, be- 
lieved in the Reformation and promoted its interests. The Duke 
refused ail information concerning Luther, but listened to all 
reports of the priests against him. One Sunday a preacher per- 
mitted the people to sing “Ein Feste Burg” and “Es woll uns 
Gott Genidig Seyn.” Enemies hastened to the Duke represent- 
ing this as a most disgraceful infraction of all church order. The 
Duke flew into a rage, called the Captain and ordered him to 
drag the preacher by the hair into his presence to take his pun- 
ishment. The Captain advised caution, and said the hymns may 
not be as bad as represented. The Duke said, “It is enough to 
know that they are Lutheran, and therefore heretical. I will 
have nothing of the kind.” The captain asked what hymns were 
sung, and the Duke told him, and said, “I will never permit any 
such stuff to be sung in any of my churches. Go bring the 
preacher to me at once.” The captain said, “Does not your 
Grace want God to be vour stronghold? Do you not wish God to 
be gracious to us now? Who else would be gracious 
to us? From the devil’s grace may God protect us.” He 
told the Duke that these hymns were two Psalms which Luther 
had* turned into verses so that they could be sung, and that 
they contained nothing but prayer to God. He pointed out the 
un-Christianlike spirit of the men who had made complaint, and 
then read the hymns. The Duke was impressed, and when the 
reading was finished, asked the captain to read more of Luther’s 
writings, which he did with gladness, and the result was that the 
Duke’s heart was changed, and the Duchy of Regenstein was 
opened to the Reformation. 

Luther was not a prolific writer of hymns. Thirty-seven are 
all of which we have knowledge. These are of unequal merit. 
Some will live for all time. Seven are versified Psalms. Some 
are versifications of other passages of Scripture, and a few were 
translations and rearrangements of Latin hymns. But while 
he was not a prolific hymn writer, his name will always live in 
the world of hymnology, because of the character of what he did 
write, and on account of the wonderful impetus he gave to sing- 
ing as a part of the people’s worship. 

Prof. Nuelsen says, “For years he studied the Psalms more 
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than any other portion of the Bible. He put his best efforts to 
the task of clothing those ancient hymns in an appropriate Ger- 
man garb. He succeeded as no one else ever did, either before 
or after his time. He expanded the thoughts of the Psalmist, 
born again and brought to life in his own experience, and ex- 
pressed them in pure and beautiful German poetry. The result 
was immortal hymns.” 

God was certainly Luther’s counselor and guide. Why had 
no one before him seen the need of putting the Gospel of love 
into song, and giving it to the people? For centuries the 
world had needed just such a man but he had not been found. 
Now the man had come. God knew his man and knew him well. 
Here was one on whom he could rely. His earliest hymn, “Nun 
Freut euch lieben Christen Gemein” is a lucid presentation of 
the way of salvation as it had been experienced in his own trau- 
sition from darkness to light; and it made the way so plain that 
it is claimed, hundreds of Catholics, many of whom had been 
bitter enemies of Luther, were led to a saving knowledge of 
Christ. Many of his hymns were marvelously blest of God in ir- 
fluencing human hearts toward the Reformation and leading 
them into the way of peace. It is very evident that Luther’s 
work would never have been the glorious success that it was, if it 
had not been for his hymns. 

In our Book of Worship we have but seven of them. They are 
Number 24, An Evening Song; No. 219, A Christmas Hymn; 
No. 223, A Christmas Song of Great Beauty. Here are two 
stanzas: 


“Yet were the world ten times as wide, 
With gold and jewels beautified, 

It would be far too small to be 

A narrow cradle, Lord, for Thee. 


Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee.” 


No. 391, Penitence and Abundant Pardon; No. 400, Prayer for 
God’s Help; No. 442, Warrior Spirit from Fellowship with God; 
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No. 348, “Ein Feste Burg,” and this is the crown of all. Heine 
calls it the Marseillaise of the Reformation. Carlisle pronounces 
it the world’s greatest hymn, and says there is something in it 
like the sound of an Alpine avalanche or the first murmur of an 
earthquake. It has become the national hymn of Germany. 

There has been a difference of opinion among writers on the 
Reformation as to the occasion which gave it birth. Some claim 
it was written for the Diet of Worms in 1521. But this cannot 
be as it does not appear until the year 1529. Many have been 
inclined to the view that it was written in Coburg Castle at the 
time of the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. But it is found in print a 
year before that time. It is therefore very probable that it was 
written during the anxious and trying times of the Second Diet 
of Spires, at which the German princes made formal protest 
against the revocation of their liberties from which they gained 
the name of Protestants. 

It soon became the triumphal song of the Reformation. “Every- 
body sang it, children on the streets, men and women in the 
fields, great congregations in the churches, and soldiers on the 
field of battle.” It was an inspiration to Luther himself and all 
his coworkers. And it did not die when he passed away. It has 
ever since remained as a mighty force in the world. A century 
after its appearance Gustavus Adolphus met Tilly and Pappen- 
heim on the field of Leipsic. Adolphus commanded his army to 
sing “Ein Feste Burg” before the enemy. They sang it with 
trust, and when the victory was won they sang it again with a 
hearty good-will. 

A year later, on the gray misty morning of Nov. 6, 1632, Adol- 
phus and Wallenstein, neither of whom had ever been conquered 
before, met in battle on the plain of Liitzen. Wallenstein’s army 
numbered 25,000, and that of Adolphus 20,000. John Clark 
Ridpath, the great world-historian, tells us that at the opening 
of the battle the entire army of Adolphus sang “Ein Feste Burg,” 
and then charged with such tremendous force that in a short 
time the left wing of Wallenstein’s army was completely crushed. 
The battle was fierce and bloody, and Adolphus went down to 
death, but when the day was over the army of “Ein Feste Burg” 
was victor and the religious liberties of Northern Europe were 
secured. 

September 15th, 1882, 250 years later, thousands gathered on 
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this same plain in honor of the Gustavus Adolphus Society, com- 
memorating the great victory. Again the great hymn was sung. 
Everybody knew it, and every voice rang out clear and strong. 
Like the roar of a mighty sea the music filled the air, and the 
hearts of the great multitude were mightily moved with the 
rugged strength of the song. 

In Cassell’s History of the Franco-Prussian War there is an 
account of the singing of Martin Rinkart’s “Now Thank We All 
Our God” and also “Ein Feste Burg” on the night after the bat- 
tle of Sedan. The German army was marching toward Paris, 
and at night part of the troops were lodged in the Church of 
Augecourt. The men were worn out by the strain of the terrible 
battle, and the long march and could not sleep. Finally, a hand 
was on the organ playing, softly at first, then louder and louder 
the familiar tune “Nun Danket” and soon every soldier’s voice 
rang out in Rinkart’s grand old hymn. 

When this was completed the organ pealed forth “Ein Feste 
Burg,” the singing of which, the day before had nerved every 
soldier’s arm for deeds of unflinching bravery on the field of Se- 
dan. In a moment every voice poured forth a magnificent burst 
of song. When it was over the organ ceased, sweet peace came 
down, hearts were all filled with gratitude to God for His power 
and help, and soon the men closed their eyes in peaceful slumber. 
This great hymn nerves the arm for battle, or soothes the trou- 
bled soul to rest. 

The influence of Luther in introducing hymn singing in the 
Church has increased until it touches almost every land of the 
earth. Millions of souls have been sung into the Kingdom of 
God here, and surely the grand choral of heaven will be fuller, 
sweeter, grander, because of the work of him whom we all love to 
honor. As a great world hymnologist, for influence and merit, 
with supreme delight, we place the crown on Luther’s brow. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
RY THEO. B. STORK, ESQ. 


Some years ago the present writer in a paper on “Space and 
Time”? ventured the opinion that these two subjects furnished 
a critical test of the capacity of the philosophical thinker. It is 
interesting to find confirmation of this in the recent works of the 
most conspicuous philosopher of the immediate moment, for M. 
Bergson has centered much of his teaching on space and time. 
In “Time and Free Will” and “Creative Evolution” he has made 
the discussion turn largely on a proper understanding of time. 
In criticizing the Evolutionary doctrine that all the world of 
phenomena is but the result of the interaction of forces accord- 
ing to definite laws so that with sufficient knowledge a positive 
prediction could be made of the state of the world at any selected 
period, he remarks: “In such a doctrine, time is still spoken 
of: one pronounces the word, but one does not think of the 
thing. For time is here deprived of efficacy and if it does noth- 
ing it is nothing.” What then is the true notion of time as M. 
Bergson sees it? ‘Time is duration and Kant is faulted for not 
attributing to time, or duration, as Bergson prefers to call it, an 
absolute existence: for Kant put time a priori on the same plane 
as space. With him both were equally forms of intuition, 
creatures of the egotistic faculties, having no real existence apart 
from the egotistic dealing with phenomena. What Bergson 
would make of time under his title of duration is not easy to 
exactly understand. For conceding that we wrongly think of 
time under the space relation, putting it for convenience in 
thinking, in a sort of contemporaneous chain of spaces side by 
side and conceding that thus we drop out certain essential ele- 
ments of real time when we thus think it; it still remains to ask, 
first, whether this loss of some essentials of reality is not one of 
the inherent defects of all thinking rather than a defect peculiar 
only to thinking of time, of which more later on. Secondly, and 
this is vital to the whole matter whether, after all, Kant’s interpre- 


1 LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, October 1907. 
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tation of time is not the correct interpretation; in other words, 
whether time has an existence apart from the things, the experi- 
ences, that float in its current, yet at the same time constitute 
that current. Is not time a mere blank, with no more signifi- 
cance of its own than the current of a river when all the water, 
whose movement is the current, is taken away, or the turning of 
the cinematograph when the picture film is absent? The cine- 
matograph is a favorite illustration with M. Bergson of the 
nature of our knowledge of experience as given in time. Ac- 
cording to his view, our intellectual operations cut out for us a 
series of pictures from the experiential current constantly flow- 
ing through consciousness. Of the current we take no note, but 
we lay the pictures side by side and so imitate in thinking the 
reality, but always with the current, the constant motion of each 
left out; all the pictures are static, fixed, each defined, set 
against its companion and separate, excluding each the other. 
They lose the vital connection of reality; they cease to blend or 
permeate each other. So thinking has to treat them. But 
placed in the cinematograph of reality, these pictures are all in 
rapid motion; the vision of each is no longer separate but blends 
in with that of its companions precedent and subsequent. Each 
adds to the other and together they move, they have life, which 
we do not get when the motion of the cinematograph ceases. 
Now, time is this ceaseless current, this motion, by which all are 
united into a single living experience. Deprived of their mo- 
tion, taken out of the flowing current, and strung along in jux- 
taposition like pictures in a gallery, side by side, our experiences 
miss out real time. The time of our thinking is a mere make- 
shift; in real time these pictures, as when placed in the cinema- 
tograph would have life and blend together as a harmonious 
whole of experience. We may concede all this and credit to M. 
Bergson the discovery of it, and still the question recurs, is M. 
Bergson’s time any more real than Herr Kant’s? For, suppose 
we take all the pictures out of the cinematograph, letting the 
machine revolve empty of its pictorial contents; would not that 
be a very fair illustration of time deprived of all content, of 
events, of experience? That is to say, time, like space, without 
objects to fill it is void of all meaning either for thinking or re- 
ality. Deprive time of objects, and you deprive it of existence. 
It is a mere name for the succession of things to which it is what 
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the current of a river is to the drops of water composing it. 
What M. Bergson has done for time therefore must not be con- 
sidered as changing it from a requisite or convenience of think- 
ing, an egoistic necessity, to a positive entity. Nor, in all 
probability, would such be his own claim, but his contribution to 
its proper understanding is simply this: that in our thinking 
time, we lose the reality of the succession of things in time which 
we represent in our thinking in a mechanical following of one 
thing upon another as in an endless chain where each thing is 
separate with only a mechanical connection; whereas, in reality, 
the succession is an unbroken, solid permeating of one thing into 
another, a vital organized whole, not a mere mechanical succes- 
sion; a developing, a growth, so that cause and effect are not 
separate but the cause passes into the effect and the effect reaches 
back into the cause, inseparable, although separated, lifeless, 
when each is laid out by our thinking side by side like cadavers 
on the marble slabs of the morgue with no bond between them 
save that of the common resting place. Such it would seem is 
the right reading of his position: which means not that time of 
itself does anything, but only that in real time the succession of 
things is an active interpenetration, interaction of things, not a 
mere juxtaposition without vital connection between each. And 
it is to be acknowledged that with this criticism, the contribution 
is a real and valuable one. It bids us look into experience for 
our only trustworthy vision of reality; it warns us that thinking 
gives us but an imperfect report of it. Such indeed, we are told 
by M. Bergson, is not its purpose, but rather to furnish us with 
a practical guide to action. Thinking and its concepts are but 
the short hand of experience, a guide book of conduct for practi- 
cal uses only. It is not capable of penetrating into reality ; such 
is not its function; it merely notes down for us in a way useful 
for practical purposes, the external world of experience; for this 
it is amply qualified and trustworthy; with it we can build our 
ships, plan our houses, carry on all the details of our daily 
work, but when we come to apply it to speculative uses, to in- 
quire into reality, we are warned by M. Bergson that “the phi- 
losophers are mistaken who import into the domain of specula- 
tion a method of thinking which is made for action.” Our 
thinking deals with immobilities and when it attempts to form 
an idea of movement (in which all reality exists as we know) 
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it does so by constructing movement out of immobilities put to- 
gether. This, while all very well for practical. purposes, creates 
in the field of speculation dead dead-locks and “artificially in- 
solvable philosophical problems.” 

Of the antinomies of thought here alluded to there can be no 
doubt; by the contradictions into which thinking plunges us, we 
are continually reminded of its defects. Let us then, fetching 
a compass around our subject, take a more general view of think- 
ing. Perhaps if we consider more particularly what thinking is, 
how it comes to be, we may better understand its inherent defects 
and better measure exactly what M. Bergson’s criticism has done 
and where it falls short. 

In the great mass of external impressions the experiences of 
the external world which in the shape of sensations present 
themselves to our consciousness and are after its manner per- 
ceived, the spontaneous activity of the ego picks out, selects, ab- 
stracts and forms the matter or content of its thinking. In this 
process memory plays a large part: for it, retaining not the per- 
ception itself as it presents itself in its positive and original 
freshness for an evanescent moment to consciousness—that, of 
course, would be impossible—but a copy more or less incomplete 
of the perception, preserves and presents this to our thinking 
faculty and enables us to think an object long after its immedi- 
ate perception has vanished. So only is thinking possible. 
Memory places at the disposal of the thinking faculty an im- 
mense number of these replicas, so to speak, of past perceptions 
and with these as its contents, its matter, thinking proceeds to 
deal. 

A word now as to this dealing with these: for this dealing is 
thinking. Thinking these replicas of memory’s store consists 
in the placing them side by side, so to speak, for the purpose of 
deciding certain questions, for the purpose of forming a judg- 
ment upon them. Reduced to its simplest terms all thinking 
will be found to be a process of comparing, of measuring, these 
replicas for the purpose of arriving at a judgment of quantity 
greater or less, or of quality likeness or unlikeness. 

And this brings us to the heart of our discussion, the neces- 
sary defects and failures of thinking when dealing with reality. 
If we keep in mind the process of thinking and its only material, 
the memory replicas made from the perceptions of experience, 
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we shall perhaps see why and how some of these failures come 
about. For, first, we know that our reality, the “specious” pres- 
ent, we cannot think. It is too evanescent; while we think it 
changes, escapes, is something different from what it was, has 
merged itself into the next moment that an instant before was 
the future. To make these comparisons and judgments which 
are thinking, we must be able to have a something which we can 
manipulate, call up or reject at will, place here or there and hold 
for a fixed time unchanged. To compare a perpetually changing 
something with another equally changing, would be the vain 
clutching at a stream of water passing through the fingers. 
Therefore, movement and the life that manifests itself in move- 
ment drops out of our thinking; has, of necessity, to be elimi- 
nated, for we can only think the fixed, the unchangeable, for 
these alone are capable of comparison. Nevertheless we know 
quite well that reality is moving; that life and its spontaniety 
which means free indeterminate will, does act and play a part in 
all our experiences. We recognize the change of vegetation, the 
doings of living creatures, as well as our own, and we cannot 
think how these occur. They contradict these categories of 
thinking which we must observe; our unchangeable dead repli- 
cas of experiences contain and can contain nothing of this sort, 
and they are our only material for thinking. These furnish us 
no explanation of how anything begins to be; whether it be the 
blooming of a flower or the act of some living creature: for they 
contain no report of the life of these. On the other hand, we 
have in the process of thinking itself, which as we do it, is part 
of the reality (which we only know by being part of it) an ex- 
ample of that life and movement which characterizes reality ; for 
the life and movement of thought we know, and we know it as 
the power to freely and spontaneously deal with its material, the 
replicas of perceptions. Thought would be impossible were it 
not free, for it is the power to compare and arrange and re-ar- 
range the material presented; it is the power to fix attention on 
one rather than on another of the replicas of experience presented 
by memory. The power to think requires the positing of a free 
will, a free initiating power which of its own choice deals with 
its material, selecting, comparing, rejecting at its own voltion. 
In thus perceiving how our thinking has missed out from its 
dealing with reality all movement, all life, we are enabled to 
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understand how the many contradictions, the antinomies of 
thought have arisen. For on the one side we are called to think 
ourselves freely initiating actions, to think the changes con- 
stantly taking place in the world of experience; yet on the other 
side, we are compelled by the nature of thought just explained to 
think a fixed, unchanged and unchanging world in which free 
will and novelty are impossible. 

It is a step forward to come face to face with this contradiction 
of thought and reality, and to get some notion of how it arises: 
that it is because thought must slay its every object before it can 
deal with it, and so must lose the initiating life movement which 
fills objects in reality and makes it possible for them to act spon- 
taneously with no immediate cause precedent save their own life 
impulse. 

So again in considering the evolution of the world of matter, 
we are asked by M. Bergson to restore what our thinking has 
left out, the vital impulse. This introduces to us, not a world 
mechanically built up as a carpenter builds a box, but a world 
developed by its own inherent life, by a free, that is, a creative. 
evolution, whose results are indeterminate until actually accom- 
plished. 

With these generous concessions of the value of M. Bergson’s 
contributions to philosophy, it may be not unfitting to present 
one or two considerations which seem to the writer very seri- 
ously to impeach the validity of his conclusions regarding the 
office and the evolution of intelligence, of that intellectual faculty 
by which we think. 

Intelligence he tells us is evolved by the action of the life im- 
pulse on inert matter; intellect does not impose its form on mat- 
ter, nor does matter determine the form of intellect, nor have 
they been regulated into harmony with each other, but “intellect 
and matter have progressively adapted themselves one to the 
other in order to attain at last a common form.”? And again 
he remarks “We are considering intelligence and instinct as go- 
ing out of life which deposits them along its course.”* Intelli- 
gence thus generated has very naturally developed along practi- 
cal lines and is useful only for practical purposes, for dealing 
with a view to acting on the matter in correlation with which it 


2 Creative Evolution (1911 translation) p. 206. 
3 Ibid p. 136. 
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has evolved. Unfortunately, however, for this theory there are 
certain characteristics of thinking which are most refractory to 
this treatment of its origin and purpose. There are certain com- 
pulsions of thought which refuse to be so accounted for, having 
no practical application they cannot be supposed to have devel- 
oped, to have been evolved by the interplay of intellect and mat- 
ter. In truth, they are so impractical that they largely father 
those contradictions or antinomies of thought that persistently 
plague us. It is not competent to suppose that these compul- 
sions, so unnecessary for practical matters that they only serve 
to embarrass our thinking of them, should have been evolved by 
the interaction of intellect on matter or matter on intellect. 

Space does not permit an extended discussion of all of these; 
perhaps a reference to one, and that of an especially practical 
sort, may sufficiently make clear the criticism. Reference is had 
to the essentially egoistic quality of the notion of causality. It 
might easily be that for practical purposes we should learn to 
associate one thing with another from the finding in experience 
that the one followed the other, and we might make use of this 
knowledge for accomplishing our ends in the world of matter. 
That knowledge would be amply sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, and might well be supposed to be an eminently practical 
effect of the observation of matter and the necessity we are under 
in all our actions with reference to matter to obtain results by 
the production of appropriate causes. In this aspect it might 
very properly result, according to M. Bergson’s theory, from the 
interplay of intellect and matter upon each other. 

But no experience could afford the notion of the necessity and 
nature of the causal nexus. Experience tells us nothing of these. 
No observation of no matter how numerous instances of one thing 
following another could afford the assurance that without possible 
fail or exception it must follow. 

That necessity is a purely intellectual product, it is involved 
in the conception of cause and effect; it lies implicit in the con- 
ception of the causal nexus that given the cause the effect 
must follow. That it is assumed by the intellect without exter- 
nal evidence or reason and has no existence independent of the 
concept but strengthens the contention for its independent ego- 
istic origin. 

Grant that the whole notion of cause and effect is a mere way 
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of thinking certain invariable successions of things in experience, 
and that the idea of how a cause is in its effect and the effect lies 
in embryo in the bosom of its cause is but a further unfolding of 
the same egoistic idea. How can such a notion be generated by 
the mere observation of succession in experience? We see in the 
earliest, least sophisticated acts of a child the elementary idea 
which lies at the root of the notion of cause and effect: that is, 
the notion that all things are in some fixed relation with all 
others, that nothing stands alone in the world. Why does a 
child, a baby of no age, look around at the sound of a noise? Is 
it not the primitive instinct, if you will, that that noise has a 
relation with other things, that it is but one phenomenon in the 
midst of many others. It is not a looking for a cause perhaps 
of the sound, but for whatever stands in relation to the sound 
under the intellectual concept that something must be there be- 
sides the sound ; that the sound is not a phenomenon all of itself, 
but a phenomenon that is a part of all other phenomena; and 
so the baby turns its infantile eyes to see what else there is, feel- 
ing an internal assurance in advance of experience that there is, 
that there must be, something there besides that single phenome- 
non of sound. In other words, as Kant pointed out in his re- 
futation of Hume, the notion of causality is imposed by the in- 
tellect upon experience; it is the intellect’s manner of interpret- 
ing experience, if you please. And when further we find this 
conception of cause and effect constantly urging a search and in- 
vestigation into the data of experience for that which it never 
finds and never can find there, we have an additional and 
stronger reason for declaring that the concept cannot be derived 
from the interaction of intellect and matter upon each other. 
For to the question, why does a given result follow a particular 
cause, the intellect is ever seeking a competent, satisfactory an- 
swer in experience but never finding one, for no sooner has it dis- 
covered the answer to the first “why,” than a second confronts it, 
and so on indefinitely. The answer to the first question is simply 
by way of putting its interrogation mark after a new and differ- 
ent question. It turns out that the whole investigation has no 
practical bearing and is incapable of being satisfied by any search, 
however minute, of our experience; although without practical 
bearing it is yet a persistent question that can never be answered. 
Of this we are made absolutely certain when we find that with all 
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our investigation, we get no nearer the required answer for the 
real question as put by the intellect, why does an effect follow a 
cause, plunges us into contradiction, the antinomies of thinking. 

So far as these are merely speculative, they might be explained 
as the consequences of the intrusion of thinking into a sphere for 
which it was never intended, and this is, I understand, M. Berg- ‘ 
son’s contention; but even here the question might well arise, 
how comes it that the thinking generated by and for practical 
needs alone should of itself, by reason of some inherent impulse, 
seek to penetrate into the purely speculative regions, with which, 
according to the hypothesis, it has nought to do, either in its ori- 
gin or its subsequent uses; for surely such an inherent impulse 
must be admitted; it is evidenced by man’s intellectual history 
from the earliest times, and no matter how idle or even foolish 
to subsequent thinkers some of this speculative thinking may 
seem, the fact of the impulse and of its existence as a part of the 
thinking faculty cannot be denied. But the contradictions of 
thinking are not confined to the domain of pure speculation; 
they embrace its practical operations, where it deals solely with 
matter and its actions upon matter by hypothesis its proper and 
only function. 

The egoistic notion of causality and the nature of the nexus 
between cause and effect produces a halting and stumbling in 
our thinking of so obvious and practical a matter as the action of 
gravitation. When we find a force like gravitation working with 
no apparent nexus between cause and effect, why cannot we accept 
it as according to Hume, and Bergson too, if I apprehend him 
correctly, we accepted the notion of cause generated by our earlier 
experiences ; what is there inconsistent in both experiences that 
we must look upon the second experience as standing in need of 
some explanation, some reconciliation with the first; in other 
words, why must we conceive the notion of cause and effect in 
any one way, rather than another way. Why cannot we accept 
what is given to us in experience with no impulse to reconcile 
them? In experience they are not self contradictory; it is only 
in our thinking that any contradiction arises; indeed, it is only 
our sense of uniformity in all phenomena, that leads us to at- 
tempt such reconciliation. Or again, if there must be a recon- 
ciliation of the two to satisfy this sense of unity and uniformity 
in nature,—a uniformity, which by the way, Bacon pointed out 
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long ago, was a purely egoistic assumption for which nature af- 
forded no grounds,—why cannot we accept the notion of cause 
and effect presented by the last rather than that of the first ex- 
perience? Experience attests them both with equal vouchers. 
Is there any reason for accepting one rather than the other, ex- 
cept that one is unique; or why cannot both be accepted? There 
is no contradiction presented by them qua experience; it is only 
when we come to think them that our egoistic interpretation of 
them leads us to contradictions of thought and we say a cause 
cannot act where it is not, etc., etc. 

It will not do to say that this idea or conception of the acting 
of a cause only where it is, is derived from experience, from the 
invariably close conjunction of all causes and effects, for that 
leaves unexplained the necessity by which we are obliged, when 
we come upon this experience of gravitation, for example, to find 
some nexus between the force-exerting and the force-receiving 
object and to be dissatisfied intellectually until such nexus is 
found, in spite of the experience which apparently negatives any 
such nexus. There is no reason for attributing to one set of ex- 
periences, of observations, of fact, any superiority to that of an- 
other set equally well attested. 'The mere fact that in a majority 
of instances the close conjunction of cause and effect is found, or 
even the egoistic impulse to find uniformity in nature and where 
apparent differences present themselves, to seek to reconcile them 
are neither sufficient basis for the necessity we are under of de- 
claring that the acting of gravitation on objects which are con- 
nected by no nexus with the power-exerting object is unthink- 
able. That necessity must be an egoistic necessity, some law or 
condition which governs our thinking in spite of ourselves and 
in spite of our experiential observations. If it be not so, why 
should we not be able to accept the facts of gravitation without 
question or demur just as we accepted the other facts of our ex- 
perience? For by our notion of causality we are compelled to 
think that no cause can produce an effect where it is not, yet the 
sun millions of miles away exerts a pull upon the earth which we 
call the attraction of gravitation, but we cannot conceive the 
method of its operation. 

The acute reader will observe that the question is not whether 
there is a causal nexus between the gravitation attracting and 
the gravitation attracted body, that may or may not be; may, in 
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fact, be discovered any day, and yet not one whit affect the point 
here under discussion, namely, the refusal of the intellect to ac- 
cept such an experience of an apparent want of a nexus between 
cause and effect for the reason that such an absence is repugnant 
to the egoistic concept of cause and effect. 

Here we have difficulties of thinking which for all practical 
purposes are utterly useless, our dealings with matter are pre- 
cisely the same as if they had never been. 

If it be replied that this is only another unwarranted trespas- 
sing of thinking into the speculative and unpractical, it still re- 
mains to show how thinking thus generated for dealing with 
matter, for actions and operations upon matter and by matter, 
should have been so eccentrically developed in this way, a way 
entirely unnecessary and gratuitious for the purposes alleged by 
the theory. 

Tt is equally damaging to M. Bergson’s theory whether we say 
our thinking developed solely by and for practical needs shows 
perfectly useless speculative tendencies that are entirely unac- 
countable when considered with reference to the source or origin 
posited for it by the theory, or we say, our thinking although 
generated by and for practical needs has never been developed 
in the way best calculated to adequately deal with them. In 
either case there is a demand for some explanation of the gap be- 
tween facts and hypothesis. It is hard to imagine that these 
compulsions of thinking, so unnecessary for practical matters 
that they serve only to embarrass our thinking of them, should 
have been evolved out of an application of the intellect to practi- 
cal affairs; out of the interaction of intellect and matter one on 
the other. Nor can we disregard these compulsions or treat 
them as of no positive significance. They cannot be set aside as 
delusions of the intellect. They are no deliverances of conscious- 
ness anent the external world better accredited than these com- 
pulsions of our thinking, without which we cannot think at all. 
Their necessity is their voucher and they constitute a formidable, 
—shall we say, invincible?—objection to M. Bergson’s thesis 
that thinking is born of and for practical needs only. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
MORAL SENSE IN THEOLOGY. 
BY REV. PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


One of the most noteworthy features in Holy Scripture is the 
manner in which it presents to us the cause of God’s providence 
as a fact to be believed, not as a theory to be comprehended. 
Though it comes in contact almost at every moment with the 
deepest mysteries of religious thought, the Infinite Personality of 
God, the origin and continuance of evil, free will and fore- 
knewledge of the eternal purposes of God and the efficacy of the 
prayers of men, the inequality of men’s spiritual and temporal 
advantages, the affliction of the righteous, the prosperity of the 
wicked, the transmission and inheritance of good and evil,—we 
meet with no attempt to submit these things to the discussion 
and investigation by which human philosophy has so often at- 
tempted to deal with them; we find no answer to the question 
which human curiosity is so often tempted to ask. How can 
these things be? We meet with no attempt on the one hand to 
explain away these difficulties by denying their reality, or on the 
other hand to admit their validity as stumbling blocks in the 
way of the faith to which they seem opposed. They stand there 
as acknowledged facts, and as admitted trials to our faith; yet 
the duty of faith and confidence in God is not the less proclaimed 
in the midst of them and notwithstanding them. And in adopt- 
ing this method of dealing with those difficulties with which it 
actually comes in contact, it indicates the principle and the spirit 
which should guide us in dealing with others which do not so 
directly come within its presence; such, for instance, as spring 
out of the statements of the revelation itself and their relation 
to those phases of human thought, which have come into exist- 
ence subsequently to its delivery. 

There is one book of Scripture, however, which, while at first 
sight it may seem to furnish an exception to the above remarks, 
affords, on closer inspection, a confirmation and is in some de- 
gree, an explanation of the feature which has given rise to them. 
The Book of Job has been described as an attempt on the part of 
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the Jewish mind to construct by dialectic reasoning, a Theodicy 
or justification of the ways of God. (See Bunsen’s Hyppolytus, 
Vol. II, p. %, quoted by Fleming. See Theodicy). It should 
rather be described as an authoritative declaration by God Him- 
self of the unsufficiency of all such reasoning for such a purpose. 
The question which occupies the body of the book is indeed one 
of those with which this branch of philosophy attempts to deal; 
but the answer is given, not by the reasoning of the human dis- 
putants, but by the voice of God, speaking out of the whirlwind; 
and its import is such as to explain and justify the general course 
of the inspired writings in relation to such questions. It is an 
answer which every effort of human philosophy in subsequent 
ages has tended directly or indirectly, by its results or by its 
failures, to enforce and confirm,—a declaration of the ignorance 
of man, and the unsearchableness of the ways of God. It tells 
us too, that though we are unable to search out the mysteries of 
God’s providence and to solve the difficulties to which those 
mysteries give rise, there is, notwithstanding, a right spirit and 
a wrong spirit in which those difficulties may be met, a true and 
a false method, even of confidence in the divine righteousness. 
And the lesson thus taught is one which we may well lay to heart 
and turn to our profit now, if we will only apply ourselves to 
ascertain wherein lay the error of those men who did not speak 
of God the thing that was right, and how far their error is one 
which we, in these latter days, are in any danger of imitating. 
Eliphaz and his two friends are not represented as unbelievers 
or irreligious men, nor as men who held low and degrading views 
of the nature and attributes of God. On the contrary, they ap- 
pear as men jealous for the honor of God, eager to vindicate His 
providence from the slightest suspicion of inequality or respect 
of persons. They had a firm conviction that God’s ways were 
just and righteous altogether, and that He rendered to every 
man according to his work. And so far they are right. But 
they sought further to apply this general conviction to such 
special cases as came under their own notice; they wished to de- 
termine how and in what manner God’s justice was manifested 
in the particular circumstances of each man’s life. And the 
criterion by which they attempted to judge of this was one which 
men are very apt to take, and which at first sight seems a right 
and reasonable one. They assumed that the rule by which we 
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judge of the actions of men is an adequate standard and measure 
of the actions of God also. They assumed that the highest and 
best representation of God’s providence is that which supposes 
Him in every case to act as a good man would act under similar 
circumstances; that that exact apportionment of a man’s happi- 
ness to his merits which forms the perfect exhibition of human 
distributive justice, cannot be the exact counterpart of divine 
justice also; and that where one term of this relation is known, 
the other may with certainty be inferred. In other words, they 
made the moral sense of man the sole and sufficient test of the 
moral government of God. [Coleridge (Confessions of an Inquir- 
ing Spirit, p. 36 ed. 1840), speaks of Job’s friends as “ortho- 
dox liars for God.” In like manner Mr. Froude in his Book of 
Job represents their feelings as belonging to Jewish orthodoxy. 
In point of fact, it belongs to a rationalism which is common to 
heathens and Christians as well as Jews. In the Jews there was 
a special promise of temporal blessings to themselves as the re- 
ward of obedience but there is no general theory in Scripture of 
such a Providence to the world at large. (Compare Butler on 
Moral Government, Analogy, Chap. 3, p. 55. Butler, however, 
p. 56, allows that this government is not perfect in this life.] 
That a test of this nature however imperfectly applied does 
in fact lie at the bottom of those reasonings which seek to de- 
termine in a given case the exact merits of a man from the 
amount of happiness allotted to him, will appear if we turn aside 
for a moment to examine the argument of a great modern phi- 
losopher who devoted his profound speculative genius to the at- 
tempt to construct a theory of religion on the sole basis of the 
moral reason. In that argument, the evidence of the existence 
of God is made to depend upon the assumption that the practi- 
cal reason imperatively requires us to suppose the existence of a 
supersensible world, in which the happiness of every reasonable 
being is exactly proportioned to his moral desert; and, conse- 
quently, of an omnipotent and ominiscent Ruler to apportion ex- 
actly the one to the other. (Kant, Der Reinen vernunft, p. 627, 
ed., Rosenkranz, Cf. Der Prac. vernunft, p. 264; for a criticism 
of Kant’s theory see Miieller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, Vol. I. 
p. 73, and other authorities quoted in Mansel’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, Lec. 4, note 10. Also the writer’s work on the Human 
Mind, p. 511.) The correspondence which the modern philoso- 
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pher assumed to exist in a supersensible world, these earlier rea- 
soners sought for in the facts of sensible experience; but the as- 
sumption in the one reasoning and in the other is found essenti- 
ally the same, differing only in the field of its application. 

Into this later application of the moral Reason to Theology, 
it is not my present intention to enter further than to observe 
that its legitimate place appears to be the reverse of that as- 
signed to it in the above argument; that what is there exhibited 
as a principle of reason might more properly be regarded as an 
act of faith,—as the consequence, not the foundation of belief 
in the being and attributes of God, and from this point of view 
the great moralist, Bishop Butler, while maintaining in com- 
mon with the philosopher above mentioned, that the perfection 
of moral government consists in rewarding the righteous and 
punishing the wicked, in exact proportion to their personal 
merits or demerits, and acknowledging at the same time that 
this perfection is not exhibited in the present state taken alone, 
(Butler’s Analogy, Part II. Ch. 3, pp. 55, 56), expressly asserts 
also that the proper proof of God’s perfect moral government 
rests on the teaching of Religion, not on the course of nature 
alone, that the latter exhibits only the principle and beginning 
of that system of which the former bids us look for the comple- 
tion hereafter. (Ibid. pp. 81, 82). But this conviction, when 
regarded as a religious belief, as an act of faith in that which 
we do not see, has a very different character from that which 
must be assigned to a similar assumption when made the ground 
of a judgment or criticism of that which we see. It is one thing 
to acknowledge that we see but a small.portion, in extent and 
duration, of the scheme of God’s providence, and to believe that 
much which to our imperfect vision may seem anomalous or 
unequal may not be so to those who can trace the same scheme 
through a broader field and a longer continuance; and it is an- 
other thing to insist on levelling all inequalities now, to assume 
the privilege of adding to or taking away from this or that por- 
tion of what we see in order to make it square with a precon- 
ceived standard of that providence as it ought to be. And it is 
one thing to strive to guide our own actions aright by the aid of 
that moral consciousness which God has implanted in the hearts 
of all of us for that express purpose; while it is another thing 
to exalt that same consciousness into a judge of heaven and 
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earth ; to bring to its bar for judgment, not merely those human 
acts of which it takes direct cognizance to justify or to condemn ; 
but the whole of that constitution of things of which itself forms 
but a limited part; all that nature exhibits, and all that Revela- 
tion declares of the government and purpose of the Almighty. 

In the antogonistic speeches of Job himself, the moral reason 
is likewise appealed to; but it is appealed to for a very different 
purpose. His own integrity, to which his own conscience di- 
rectly bears witness, is maintained in the strongest manner; the 
righteousness of God is maintained also; but it is maintained 
not as a principle of the reason, which may be applied to and 
made to harmonize with the details of any given case, but as a 
conviction of Faith, to be retained in the face of appearances 
which seem to tell against it. 

This is the general character of that contrast between the 
right and the wrong use of man’s conscience or moral reason in 
relation to his own conduct, and to God’s dealing with him, 
which is most clearly manifested in the adverse arguments of 
the speakers in this book, who are distinguished at the close of 
the discourse by the sentence of God himself as having spoken 
respectively that which is right and that which is wrong con- 
cerning Him. And if this be so, we may learn from this early 
portion of God’s word a lesson which whole ages of subsequent 
philosophy have failed to teach us, and which was never more 
needed than at this present moment in the midst of the wisdom 
and discernment of an enlightened and critical age. 

The argument of Eliphaz and his friends amounts briefly to 
this: Divine justice must needs distribute happiness and misery 
in exact proportion to man’s deserts; therefore the extraordinary 
sufferings of Job must be the consequence of some extraordinary 
guilt. The accusation is not indeed at once made in this direct 
form; but rather intimated by means of general reflections on 
the justice of God and the punishment of wicked men. “Re- 
member, I pray thee, who ever perished, being innocent, or where 
were the righteous cut off? Even as I have seen, they that plow 
iniquity and sow wickedness, reap the same. By the blast of 
God they perish, and by the breath of His nostrils are they con- 
sumed.” (Chap. 4:7, 8, 9). Then follows an express allusion 
to the sufferings of Job in particular. “TI have seen the foolish 
taking root; but suddenly I cursed his habitation. His chil- 
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dren are far from safety, and they are crushed in the gate, 
neither is there any to deliver them. Whose harvest the hungry 
eateth up, and taketh it even out of the thorns, and the robber 
swalloweth up their substance.” (Chap. 5:3, 4,5). Then fol- 
lows an exhortation to Job to submit to the chastisement of God. 
“Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth; therefore de- 
spise not thou the chastening of the Almighty; for he maketh 
sore and bindeth up; he woundeth, and his hands make whole.” 
(Chap. 5:17, 18). When this exhortation fails to produce the 
effect, the accusation is contiued by the next speaker in a more 
direct manner. “How long shall the words of thy mouth be like 
a strong wind? Doth God pervert judgment? Or doth the 
Almighty pervert justice? If thou wert pure and upright, 
surely now he would awake for thee, and make the habitation of 
thy righteousness prosperous.” (Chap. 8:2, 3, 6). On Job 
still remaining unconvinced, the language of the second speaker 
becomes still more pointed in its charges. “Should not the mul- 
titude of words be answered? And should a man full of lies be 
justified? Should thy lies make men hold their peace? and 
when thou mocketh, shall no man make thee ashamed? Thou 
hast said, my doctrine is pure, and I am clean in thine eyes. 
But oh that God would speak, and open His lips against thee; 
and that He would shew thee the secrets of wisdom that they are 
double to that which is! Know therefore that God exacteth of 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth.” (Chap. 1:2-6). And 
finally, after the dispute has continued for a time in the same 
strain, the accusation assumes a still more definite character, 
and the ground of the punishment is yet more plainly declared. 
“Ts not thy wickedness great? and thine iniquities infinite? for 
thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother, for naught, and strip- 
ped the naked of their clothing. Thou hast not given water to 
the weary to drink? and thou hast withdrawn bread from the 
hungry. Thou hast sent widows away empty, and the arms of 
the fatherless have been broken. Therefore snares are around 
about thee; or darkness that thou canst not see; and abundance 
of waters cover thee.” (Ch. 22:5, 6, 7, 9, 10). 

In the language of Job, on the other hand, interspersed as it 
is with lamentation and bitter complaint, we yet trace the ex- 
pression of two feelings which all his afflictions had not been 
able to destroy,—a conviction, based on the witness of his own 
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conscience, that though he was a sinner, as all other men are in 
the sight of God, he was yet innocent as regards that special 
wickedness which his accusers laid to his charge; and a feeling 
of trust and confidence in the righteousness of God, notwith- 
standing the seeming inequality of his dealings with men. That 
all men are sinners in the sight of God, he asserts as strongly 
as his companions had done. “I know it is so of a truth; but 
how should a man be just with God? If he will contend with 
him, he cannot answer him one of a thousand. How much less 
shall I answer him, and choose out of my words to reason with 
him? Whom, though I were righteous, yet would I not answer, 
but I would make my supplication to my judge. If I speak of 
strength, lo, he is strong; and if of judgment, who shall set me 
atime to plead? If I justify myself, mine own mouth shall con- 
demn me; if I say, I am perfect, it shall also prove me perverse. 
For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, and we 
should come together in judgment. Neither is there any days- 
man betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” (Ch. 
9: 2, 3, 14, 15, 19, 20, 32, 33). Yet while thus declaring his 
inability to contend with God or to justify himself in God’s 
sight he is no less ready to affirm his integrity in the sight of 
his fellow men, his innocence of these special sins which they 
thought fit to lay to his charge, in order to justify, as they 
imagined, the severity of God’s judgment towards him. “Let me 
be weighed in an even balance that God may know mine in- 
tegrity; If my step hath turned out of the way, and mine heart 
walketh after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to mine 
hands; Then let me sow and let another eat; yea, let my off- 
spring be rooted out, if I have withheld the poor from their de- 
sire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; or have eaten 
my morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten 
thereof, if I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any 
poor without covering, if his loins have not blessed me, and if 
he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep; If I have lifted 
up my hand against the fatherless, when I saw my help in the 
gate; then let mine arms fall from my shoulder blade and 
mine arm be broken from the bone.” (Ch. 31:6, 7, 8, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 22.) Yet along with this vindication of 
himself, he yet retains his confidence in God. He is assured 
that God’s ways are just and righteous, though we know not how; 
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and though to our imperfect sight they may at times seem to be 
otherwise. “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; but I 
will maintain mine own ways before him. He also shall be my 
salvation ; for an hypocrite shall not come before him.” (Ch. 13: 
15, 16). “Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him; On the left hand where he 
doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on the 
right hand, that I cannot see him; But he knoweth the way that 
I take; when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” (Ch. 
23: 8,9, 10). And at length, when the words of Job are ended, 
and the three men have ceased to answer him, comes the sub- 
lime appeal of the Lord Himself answering out of the whirlwind, 
wherein all the marvels of creation are echoed to witness to the 
infinite power and wisdom and goodness of their Creator; and 
the minute doubts and scruples which arise in the mind of man 
from the features of that small portion of God’s Providence 
which he sees and deems that he knows, are swallowed up in the 
contemplation of the boundless universe which he does not 
know. And at the end of this, when Job himself has confessed. 
“T have uttered that I understand not; things too wonderful for 
me which I know not,” (Ch. 42: 3),—God himself decides be- 
tween the speakers who on the one side and on the other, had 
canvassed and striven to judge of His ways, and declares that, 
though all alike had spoken in ignorance, yet that very ignorance 
according to the spirit by which it is accompanied, may speak 
rightly or wrongly of the mysteries of the Divine Government; 
and that that right and wrong had been manifested in those who 
had just now spoken; “The Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, 
my wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two friends; for 
ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
Job hath.” (Ch. 42:7). The distinction thus made may serve, 
among other purposes, to throw light upon a similar distinction 
of no small importance to us—that between the direct and the 
indirect, the proper and the improper uses of the Moral Sense 
in relation to men’s actions and to God’s dealings with men. In 
speaking of one of these uses as indirect and improper, I do not 
mean as far as these epithets are concerned, to convey any censure 
of the use in question, as being necessarily either intellectually 
deceptive or morally culpable;—I mean only to apply to the 
several employments of the moral sense, a distinction familiar 
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and established in relation to the natural senses. There are cer- 
tain things which are the special and peculiar object of each one 
of our natural senses, and of which a knowledge can be obtained 
from no other source,—thus it is through Sight alone that we 
can gain any knowledge of the difference between light and dark- 
ness, or between one color and another; and it is through Hear- 
ing alone that we can gain a knowledge of the difference of one 
sound from another ; and to those who are devoid of these senses, 
the respective differences are as though they had no existence. 
And, on the other hand, there are other things which though they 
may be known in a certain way, more or less accurately, by the 
exercise of various senses, yet can in no respect be said especially 
to belong to one sense rather than to another, or to the senses in 
general, rather than to other sources of knowledge. Thus, for 
example, the distance of an object may be roughly conjectured 
through sight, by the degree of distinctions in its colors and out- 
line, and through hearing, by the nature of the sound which it 
emits; or its motion can be conjectured, through the one sense, 
from the apparent changes in its position and distinctions, or 
through the other sense, by the variations of the sound which 
we hear in successive moments; but neither distance nor motion 
can be considered as the especial object of sight or hearing, or 
as one on which the evidence of either of these senses has a 
claim to be believed in preference to any information gathered 
from other sources. The former class may thus be distinguished 
as the direct or proper, and the latter as the indirect or improper 
objects of their respective senses. (Cf. Aristotle De Anima, and 
Hamilton on Reid). 

In a former article (Church Review, for April, 1911), I en- 
deavored to call attention to the distinction between the re- 
spective provinces of Faith and Reason, as exemplified in the 
primary and intuitive judgments exercised by our natural fac- 
ulties or their proper objects, and the secondary and derived 
judgments which are the result of an inference, consciously or 
unconsciously performed, and liable to various degrees of ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy in the performance. At present, I desire to 
treat somewhat more fully of a particular application of 
this distinction in the instance of the Moral Faculty, 
to point out the analogy which exists between it and 
the natural senses, as regards the proper and improper ob- 
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jects on which it may be exercised, and the authority due to its 
decisions with reference to the one and the other respectively. 
It is the more necessary to do this, inasmuch as a popular and 
not unuatural error in this respect,—an error not the less dan- 
gerous from being but the exaggeration of a truth—is a promi- 
nent feature in the religious teaching of the present day. Now 
this distinction, which is acknowledged by ail men as existing 
with regard to our natural perception of the material world, ex- 
ists likewise with regard to our moral perceptions of spiritual 
things, though too often neglected by those who speculate on 
these subjects, and at no time more neglected than in our day. 
It is not unusual to appeal to the verdict of the Moral Sense in 
questions of religious belief, not as though it were an auxiliary, 
and a valuable one, which it undoubtedly is; but as if it were the 
supreme and unquestionable arbiter. If Holy Scripture presents 
us with a narrative of God’s dealing with men of old ;—if it re- 
veals to us certain portions of the method of His Providence in 
the government of the world, or of His Grace in the Redemption 
of mankind, it is thought by some a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting or evading its statements, if our Moral Sense is or ap- 
pears to be dissatisfied with them. From the manner in which 
this authority is sometimes appealed to, it would almost seem as 
if its advocates unwillingly confessed man’s need of some in- 
fallible guide to religious truth ;—as if in the very act of as- 
serting the fallibility of the external revelation, they felt com- 
pelled to assume the infallibility of the internal sentiment. We 
are told of the unerring instincts of the supreme authority, of 
the Moral Sense or Conscience (See F. Farrar’s Norrisian Es- 
say, and Temple in Essays, p. 43.) ; and such expressions, when 
rightly understood, must be admitted to contain an important 
truth; but they are too often used without exactly ascertaining 
in what sense they are true; and without sufficiently distinguish- 
ing between their legitimate and their illigitimate applications. 
In estimating the evidence of the moral no less than the natural 
sense, we must distinguish between its proper and improper, be- 
tween its direct and indirect objects, between the facts to whose 
existence it immediately and certainly bears witness, and the in- 
ferences, legitimate or otherwise, to which those facts lead or 
appear to lead. 

It is not for an instant intended to deny the existence of such 
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a faculty, or to question its authority within its proper sphere. 
That man possesses a natural power of discerning right and 
wrong as such, in themselves and not merely in their conse- 
quences, is, I believe, a truth as certain as that he possesses a 
faculty of sight. But as it is one thing to admit the existence 
and the value of eyesight, and another to maintain that the eye 
is the proper judge of all objects on which it can possibly be ex- 
ercised; so it is one thing to admit the existence and impor- 
tance of a Moral Sense, and another to regard it as the supreme 
and final authority on all questions to which it is capable of being 
applied. The distance or the motion of a body may be con- 
jectured, with more or less accuracy, by the eye; and such con- 
jectures may be very useful when no better means of informa- 
tion are at hand; but no reasonable man would insist on trusting 
in these matters, solely to the testimony of his eyesight, in op- 
position to the result of exact measurement or scientific investi- 
gation. And it may also be the case that the Moral Sense, in 
addition to its primary and proper objects, may have a secondary 
province, in which its decisions may be roughly serviceable in 
the absence of a better guide; but in which they are not entitled 
to be accepted as infallible or to supersede other sources of 
knowledge. 

The proper and immediate objects of the Moral Sense or 
Conscience (the distinction which is sometimes made between 
these two terms is irrelevant to our present argument. For 
the distinction between Moral Sense and Conscience, see Butler, 
Sanderson, Praelect I, 22, Stewart, Active Powers, Part I. Ch. 
2), may be briefly described as our own voluntary actions in 
their relation to a moral law, “There is a principle of reflection 
in men,” says Bishop Butler, “by which they distinguish be- 
tween, approve and disapprove their own actions * * * *, 
This principle in man, by which he Spyro or disapproves his 
heart, temper and actions, is conscience.” (Sermon I, p. 10). 
“The Author of Nature,” he says, “has given us a moral faculty, 
by which we distinguish between actions and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert and disapprove others as vicious and 
of ill desert.” (Analogy, Part I, Ch. 6, p. 138. Cf. Part II, 
Ch. 8, p. 345). The apparent extension of the province of the 
moral faculty, in this last passage, from our own actions to ac- 
tions in general, needs a few words of comment. It is necessary 
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to make a distinction (analogous to that which we have made in 
the case of the natural sense) between the office of the moral 
sense in relation to our own actions and in relation to those of 
other men. That which is the immediate and instinctive object 
of approbation or disapprobation—the act of will, the voluntary 
obedience or disobedience to a law of whose obligation we are 
conscious—is a thing which can be immediately perceived in our- 
selves; just as the impressions of visible objects are perceived 
only in their relation to our own organ of sight. That other 
men have the same faculties and the same perceptions as our- 
selves, and are to be judged by the same rules, is not a direct 
apprehension of the moral sense; but an inference of the reason 
from a general assumption ;—an inference which may indeed be 
trustworthy in the majority of instances; but still an indirect 
consequence, not a direct perception; and, though true in its 
general statement yet liable to error in its special applications. 

The same distinction may be applied to determine the further 
question concerning the character of the moral faculty as falli- 
ble or infallible. That an act which my own conscience at the 
present condemns, as contrary to my convictions of what is right, 
is on no account to be done by me ;—that an act which the same 
authority commands as a duty ought at all hazards to be done 
by me—these are the points concerning which the voice of con- 
science is supreme, and in relation to which it has an unquestion- 
able claim on our obedience. And this claim is allowed by the 
Apostle St. Paul even in regard to things which in themselves 
are indifferent. “I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus 
that there is nothing unclean of itself but to him that esteemeth 
any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” (Romans 14:14, 
23). “Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth. And he that doubteth is damned if he eat- 
eth because he eateth not of faith; for whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.” (That is to say, as St. Chrisostom explains, because he 
does not act according to his conviction, but believes that to be 
unclean which notwithstanding he eats). It is our duty indeed 
to take all means in our power to enlighten and inform our con- 
science; and for any neglect to do so we are responsible in the 
sight of God; but the conscience of any individual man, even 
though it may be less enlightened than that of another, has au- 
thority over himself in that which it allows or condemns. 
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But the same authority which is supreme and absolute in 
judging of our own acts, has but an imperfect and divided au- 
thority in judging of the acts of others. There is a natural ten- 
dency in all men to erect their own sense of moral obligations 
into a standard by which to judge of the actions of men in gen- 
eral ; and in a great number of cases, such a standard may lead to 
results approximately, if not exactly true. But that the rule in 
this case is very far from being infallible, is manifest from the 
fact, that different men do not always approve or condemn the 
same things; and that the judgments which we form of other 
men from our own observation of their visible acts may be con- 
siderably modified by what we may subsequently learn from their 
own statements of their own motives and intentions. The stan-- 
dard, in short, is one which in many, probably in most cases, has 
a good deal of rough practical utility, which in many may ap- 
proach more or less nearly to the truth; but which cannot be im- 
plicitly trusted as possessing rigid scientific accuracy. 

The same distinction is surely still more necessary to be ob- 
served when the Moral Faculty is employed, as it very often is 
employed, in relation to religious truths and to our belief con- 
cerning the ways of God. It is from the witness of our moral fac- 
ulties that we are first led to a belief in the moral nature of God; 
it is the consciousness of duty and obligation which necessarily 
carries with it a belief in the existence of a Law-giver by whom 
that obligation is imposed. And probably, if we were left to con- 
struct a theology for ourselves solely by deduction from these pri- 
mary ideas, the moral sense, as the source of those ideas, would 
furnish the principal, perhaps the only characteristics of our 
highest conception of God. But here, as elsewhere, a supple- 
mentary experience comes in to modify and correct our original 
impressions; we find that neither the facts of nature nor the 
statements of revelation can be wholly explained on the supposi- 
tion that we are entitled to judge of the ways of God precisely as 
we should judge of the ways of men. No doubt such a judgment 
would in many cases be a true one ; many probably the great ma- 
jority of facts can be satisfactorily adjusted to such a supposi- 
tion ; but there undoubtedly remain others which cannot ; and 
the conviction is forced upon us by experience that the moral 
faculty of man is but a partial and approximate, not a complete 
and exact criterion of things divine. To neglect the witness of 
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the constitution of nature, te repudiate summarily the testimony 
of Scripture, because we cannot make it in all things agree with 
the judgments of our moral faculty, is as unwise as it would be to 
refuse to listen to any evidence or testimony concerning the dis- 
tance of an object because it did not agree with the estimate 
formed from experiences presented to eyesight. 

It is not for a moment denied that the moral faculty may, in 
this case as in former, furnish material for judgments of consid- 
erable value as presumptions and as auxiliaries. Only let it be 
remembered that they are presumptions, not certainties, auxiliary 
to others, not sufficient of themselves. We protest not against the 
use, but only against the abuse of them. Only it cannot be denied 
that, with reference to certain times and certain aspects of pre- 
valent opinion, the protest against the above may be more meeded 
than the encouragement to the use; the duty of diffidence may be 
more important than that of confidence. In an age of intellec- 
tual cultivation and scientific advance, in which, from day to 
day, triumph after triumph rewards the labors of the inquirer 
in the field of nature, the mind of man seems, as it were, wander- 
ing through that enchanted hall of the poet, where on every door 
was written, “be bold, be bold.” (Spencer, Fairie Queen, Book 
III, Cant. 11). Now, as in the days of Job, it may be that 
those who do not speak of God the thing that is right may be 
earnest and religious men, jealous for the honor of God, and 
eager to vindicate His Providence from any appearance of anom- 
aly. Yet the answer which was given to the first recorded at- 
tempt at a philosophical explanation of the ways of God, may be 
also in spirit and in substance, the answer befitting these latter 
days,—“Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right.” 
And be it remembered that we have an aid to the inquiries and a 
corrective to the errors of our moral faculty which the men of 
that elder day possessed but imperfectly, if at all. They judged 
of the manner of God’s dealings with men principally, if not 
entirely from the aspects of His natural Providence; we have as 
our guide, not merely the facts of nature, but that great harmony 
between the natural and the spiritual world made known to us 
by the teaching of Revelation. And in both alike, the general 
result which meets us is the same;—sufficient evidence in both 
of the general goodness of God, but not sufficient to enable us 
to give an exact explanation of particulars. In a word, our 
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reason is permitted to act in relation to divine things; but it 
must act in conjunction with our faith; we are allowed to see 
much in order that we may believe more. Working together, 
each may supply what is lacking in the other; working apart, 
either may destroy the edifice which it is their duty jointly to 
construct. Our confidence in that which we know is strength- 
ened, not weakened, by submission as regards that which we do 
not know. The lawful dominion of the approving or condemn- 
ing conscience over our own actions is strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by the co-operation of a different spirit in relation to the 
hidden things of God; the duty of judgment and scrutiny on the 
one hand is not superseded but rather enforced by that of belief 
and trust on the other. We may confidently and safely give to rea- 
son the things that are reason’s, if we will only remember also 
to give to Faith the things that are Faith’s. Every enlargement 
of our knowledge of ourselves and of the world around us serves 
but to make this mutual interdependence more clear and mani- 
fest ; each closer examination of the respective functions of Faith 


and Reason serves but to exhibit more exactly the mutual rela- 
tion to and mutual need to each other of those sister powers of 
the soul whose joint action is expressed in the words of the Pa- 
triarch, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; but I will 
maintain mine own ways before him.” 

Alliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE X. 
BUSINESS METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
BY L, RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B. 


The object of the writer, in presenting this paper to its read- 
ers, is to offer some suggestions as to proper methods of conduct- 
ing the temporal business of the individual church. Considera- 
ble study and observation, added to some actual experience, have 
demonstrated to him the fact that many of the financial difficul- 
ties, with which some churches seem to be constantly struggling, 
as well as some of the graver church troubles occasionally met 
with, are largely due to a lack of proper business methods in the 
administration of the affairs of such organizations. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, correct methods of handling certain of the 
church business will be stated, a discussion will be attempted of 
some of the problems of church finance, and some advice will be 
offered to clergymen and laymen whose church duties call upon 
them to deal with legal matters in which they have had no train- 
ing. In the field here entered, the writer invites from his read- 
ers the fullest criticism and suggestion, as it is his hope to ex- 
pand this paper ultimately into a manual which will be a help 
to all who are charged with the conduct of the business of the 
church. 

The pastor, as the head of the church organization, must first 
claim our attention. The business, which confronts him be- 
cause of his official position, is of two kinds—that of his indi- 
vidual parishioners and that of his church. Though it may be 
somewhat beyond the proper scope of this paper, some of the 
pastors may welcome a word of advice on some matters in which 
a pastor is frequently called to act as the business adviser, in 
private affairs, of his parishioners. 

First, as the constant ministrant, with the physician, at the 
bed of the sick and the dying, a clergyman is likely to be called 
upon at any moment to draw up or assist in drawing up a will. 
Indeed, it is not alone at the bed of the dying that he will be 
called upon for this service, for there will doubtless be in his 
parish many a man and woman, little versed in the affairs of the 
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business world, who not knowing whom else to consult, will 
naturally turn to the pastor for business advice, because of im- 
plicit confidence in his integrity and reliance upon his knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

Now, there is no legal paper which the person unlearned in 
the law thinks easier to draw up, and attacks with greater confi- 
dence, than a will. And there is no easier way for the purposes 
of the testator to be defeated, and his estate involved in almost 
inextricable legal difficulties, than by having his will drawn by 
such a person. The writer’s advice, then, is to secure the services 
of a competent lawyer whenever possible. If the parishioner can 
afford to pay for such services, no question of saving the fee 
should prevent his being called in, for ninety-nine times in a 
hundred he will save the estate many times the amount of the 
fee. If the parishioner can not afford to pay, the pastor can use 
his pastoral influence in securing for him the services of a law- 
yer, without charge. There are many Christian lawyers who 
should be and are only too glad to answer a call from a clergy- 
man in such a case. 

Perhaps a fuller explanation will make clear the danger a 
clergyman runs when he attempts to do the work of a specialist 
in another line. The right to make a testamentary conveyance 
of one’s property, to whomsoever one pleases and according to 
one’s fancy, rests wholly upon statute. It did not exist, certain- 
ly so far as real estate is concerned, under the ancient customary 
law of our fathers, for, in the earliest times, the title to all prop- 
erty vested in the tribe, and the possesion of the individual was 
not based upon private ownership but upon temporary allotment. 
In the course of time, because of increase in population and the 
development of agriculture, the annual shifting of allotments 
ceased, and the possesion of definite lands became fixed in the 
family or the head of the family as such. This was true, first, 
of the home plot, later of the family’s share in the arable lands, 
and, last of all, in the common, pasturage, or waste lands. Still 
however, absolute individual ownership had not yet come, and 
so, on the death of the holder, the law of family ownership as- 
serted itself, and the use of the estate passed to the nearest of 
blood. Finally, the idea of personal ownership became so well 
established that the holder acquired the right to dictate the dis- 
position of the property after his death. But this involved the 
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possibility of his leaving it outside of the family, to which, un- 
der the customary law, it belonged. It was necessary, therefore, 
to pass a statute authorizing the breaking of the customary law. 
This we know as the Statute of Wills. Under it, a man may 
deprive his family of the succession to his property after his 
death, or alter their customary shares therein, provided, and I 
emphasize this, provided he complies, in making his will, with 
all of the conditions of the statute. If he does not, the custom- 
ary law must prevail and the property go where it belongs—to 
the nearest of his blood. That is the natural way. If he desires 
it to go an unnatural way, he can make it do so only by drawing 
up a paper which shall meet to the letter all of the requirements 
laid down in the Statute of Wills as the conditions, by the ful- 
fillment of which alone, he is permitted to set aside the custom- 
ary law. Bearing this in mind, it can easily be seen that a per- 
son untrained in the law, unfamiliar with the statutory require- 
ments, is illy qualified to draw even a simple will. And this will 
be realized the more when it is understood that, though the law 
of a man’s domicil governs the disposition of his personal prop- 
erty, the law of the situs governs the disposition of his land, and 
a will of lands, to hold as to all the lands willed, must conform 
to the law of each and every jurisdiction in which any part of 
those lands may lie. So, if a testator dies, owning lands in 48 
different States of the Union, his will, to pass title effectively to 
all those lands, must conform to the requirements of a will of 
lands laid down by the laws of each of those 48 States. If it 
fails as to any one, it fails to pass title to the lands there situat- 
ed, and, as to such lands, the testator dies intestate. We could 
continue at very great length, were it necessary, to point out legal 
difficulties which have to be considered in the preparation of even 
the simplest will, the failure to meet any one of which might 
render the whole instrument void. But suffice it to say, as did 
Hamlet to Horatio, “there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” and, unless the pastor 
is compelled by circumstances to draw it himself, he will do well 
to confine his assistance on his parishioner’s will to aiding him 
in securing the services of an honest and competent lawyer. 
Wills, however, contain other pitfalls than those of form. 
Often a testator desires to devote part of his property to religi- 
ous purposes, and such a disposition is not unfrequently sug- 
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gested to testators by their spiritual advisers. The opportunity 
of a pastor for the exercise of undue influence in such circum- 
stances is great. To prove the danger, it is only necessary to 
set forth the following section from the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is typical of the provisions in force in 
almost every State. 

“1635. No devise or bequest of lands, or goods, or chattels 
to any minister, public teacher, or preacher of the Gospel, as 
such, or to any religious sect, order or denomination, or to or for 
the support, use, or benefit of or in trust for any minister, pub- 
lic teacher, or preacher of the Gospel, as such, or any religious 
sect, order, or denomination, shall be valid unless the same shall 
be made at least one calendar month before the death of the tes- 
tator.” 

The pastor, who wishes to suggest to his parishioner the de- 
sirability of remembering the Church in his will, had better 
make the suggestion while the parishioner is in good health and 
not wait until he is on his death bed. The law takes no chances 
in its desire to protect the ancient family rights, and, where the 
possibility of undue influence on the part of the clergy is strong- 
est, backs up the maxim “Avoid the appearance of evil” with a 
nullification of the questionable testamentary gifts. 

One other suggestion should be made in regard to wills. The 
pastor should not sign, as an attesting witness, a will containing 
a devise or bequest to his church. If he does, he is likely to in- 
validate the gift. This is a matter which depends on local 
statutes, of which those in force in the different States vary in 
their scope. A treatise covering the matter in each State can 
‘not here be attempted. In the lack of precise knowledge of the 
provisions of the local law, witnesses should be obtained other 
than the officers of a church intended to be made a beneficiary 
under the will, the execution of which is to be attested. 

I have dwelt thus long on wills, because they present that 
sphere of the parishioner’s private business into which the pas- 
tor is most likely to be invited, and, at the same time, offer the 
greatest opportunity for him to work unwittingly a great deal 
of trouble, simply through yielding to the importunities of those 
in need and letting his sympathy and desire to be of service 
lead him into a field in which he is not qualified. But there 
will come to every pastor many occasions, on which he will have 
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the opportunity to give to various of his parishioners valuable 
advice in their private enterprises. Clergymen are generally 
men of affairs, and a well-timed suggestion to a defenseless 
widow, a boy or girl fighting for an education or an opening in 
the world, or a weary wage-earner, struggling to care for his 
family, but lacking in business acumen, may oftimes have more 
potency for spiritual good than a month of eloquent sermons. 

But we must hasten to a consideration of the pastor’s relation 
to the temporal business of his church in its corporate character. 
In the opinion of the writer, he should have as little to do with 
this as possible. And this, for the double reason that ‘his ener- 
gies are best expended in that spiritual field where the need for 
workers is greatest and his training is best, and that it is better 
policy to let his church members run their own church business 
than for him to attempt to run it for them. So far as local 
church business is concerned, our Lutheran churches are sup- 
posed to be democracies and not absolute despotisms. But, aside 
from the principle of government involved, any study of human 
nature will very quickly reveal the fact that the best way to get 
and keep a body of people interested in any given work is, where 
possible, to let them organize and direct its operations, to cast 
upon them the burden of succeeding and charge them with the 
responsibility for possible failure. If this is done, the times will 
be rare indeed when the manhood and womanhood, to which 
appeal has been made, will not rise to the needs of the hour and 
find a solution of the problems demanding settlement. On the 
other hand, if one wants to get as little as possible out of a group 
of grown men and women, just treat them like children, do-their 
work for them, and they will quickly drift into an uninterested 
acquiescence, only ruffled by an occasional languid criticism of 
the way in which it is done, unless they go to the other extreme 
and offer active opposition. 

Do not misunderstand me. I would not rob a pastor of his 
leadership. But there are two kinds of leadership. One kind 
consists in saying “Follow me,” and the following usually 
dwindles in a short time to those who have no ideas of their own. 
The other, and better, kind of leadership is that kind which car- 
ries thinking men and women along with it because they are con- 
vinced, which knows the value of instilling the leader’s thought 
into the mind of the led so that the led advances the thought as 
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his own, which steps in only where needed to suggest, or en- 
courage, or guide, or, if need be, to check, but, by no means, at- 
tempts to substitute the machinery of a bureaucracy, informed 
and directed by a single mind, for the potentialities of plan and 
initiative inherent in a congregation of minds. The man who 
“made a desert and called it peace” is as much to be pitied and 
dreaded as when Lord Bacon wrote about him. 


All this we have said of a pastor with a normal congregation. 
But, sometimes, a pastor is compelled to drive the team if he 
would have the wagon go. If that situation exists, he is justi- 
fied in doing it. In either case, he should be prepared to aid his 
people with suggestions, born of thought ripened by years of 
time devoted solely to the advancement of his church work, or to 
lead them out of the ruts into better roads, if they are too blind 
or too ignorant to know how to get out themselves. 

It will easily be inferred, from the views expressed above, 
that, in the writer’s opinion, the pastor should nos preside at the 
annual business meeting of his congregation. That is a meet- 
ing of the full society organized as a church, it takes place but 
once a year, and it gives the only public oppcztunity, possessed 
by the people of the society as a whole, to inquire into the con- 
duct of the church’s business and pass upon the administration 
of its affairs. Here the society sits, not solely as the source 
from which can be obtained grants of power to take future ac- 
tion mapped out by its officers, but also as a board of review to 
pass, with approval or disapproval, upon the conduct, by those 
officers, of the church’s business during the year that has passed. 
It is unwise for the pastor, possessing, as he does by virtue of his 
clerical office, a power of influence upon his people beyond that 
possessed by any lay member or group of members of his congre- 
gation, standing, because of his pastoral position and his presi- 
dency of the church council, at the head of the administration, 
both spiritual and temporal, that is before his people for review, 
to occupy a position, at the annual business meeting of the con- 
gregation, in which his presence is of necessity a:restraint upon 
the fullest and freest criticism of the administration of which 
he is a part. Whether he means it to or not, his occupancy of the 
chair operates to suppress criticism, and suppressed criticism 
breeds lack of interest and discontent and sometimes rebellion. 

A warning may well here be sounded against all informal 
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methods of conducting church business. When everything is 
harmonious, it may be convenient to hold council meetings 
around the chancel rail at the close of the service, and to dis- 
pense with parliamentary law at the church’s business meetings, 
but the customs and precedents thus established never fail to 
bring the retribution their carelessness invites. 

The raising of money for current expenses next claims our at- 
tention. One of the old ways of obtaining the necessary funds 
was to apportion the territory inhabited by the church’s mem-’ 
bers into districts and assign one to each member of the church 
council. This member acted as “collector” for the district as- 
signed to him and was charged with touring his field twice a 
year, once in the fall and once in the spring, soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the church treasury and collecting what he could. 
This method may have certain conveniences for work in country 
parishes, but is exceedingly weak in the effect of the system upon 
the mental attitude of the individual parishioner toward his ob- 
ligation to support his church. He is too apt to look upon it, 
not as an opportunity to aid God in His work, to which one 
should hasten with joy, but rather as a tax imposed upon him, 
which, like all taxes, is disagreeable, but which, unlike State 
and County taxes, lacks the coercive support of the law in its 
collection. Hence, he makes his subscription as small as pos- 
sible, waits until the collector arrives before he pays it, and then, 
if he does not put the collector off, generally pays it reluctantly. 
He does not see that he is contributing to benevolence just as 
much when he contributes to the running expenses of his own 
church as when he makes an offering which is sent to one of our 
Boards to be used in the same kind of work in India or Africa 
or the far West. 

Another time-honored method of raising money for the cur- 
rent expenses of the church is the rental of pews. Under this 
method, as the pews are generally rented by the year, a definite 
annual revenue is assured. This is an advantage in that it gives 
the church council a basis for determining what expenditures the 
church can afford. The system is also said to encourage the es- 
tablishment of family sittings, and none, except children who 
need attention, will deny the desirability of that result. On the 
other hand, the rented pew opens the door to divisions in the 
congregation based upon wealth and social position, and tends 
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to “freeze out” the stranger. Fortunately, the time is rapidly 
passing when the privilege of occupying a good seat in God’s 
house must be purchased with cash. 

Whichever is used of the two methods just discussed, it is 
usually supplemented by the basket offering, sometimes called in 
derision, though unjustly, the “penny collection.” In many 
churches, however, this has been abandoned. It is quite usual 
to see a notice of a church’s services in the papers, coupled with 
the announcement that “no collection will be taken.” Advo- 
cates of its abolition urge that people are kept away from church 
because they are asked, even though only through the passing of 
the plate, for money. Personally, the writer feels as if he had 
failed to derive the proper good from a regular Sunday church 
service, when, perchance, he has attended one at which no oppor- 
tunity was afforded him to express his gratefulness to the Giver 
of all by turning back something for His work. Of course, the 
basket offering can not be relied upon alone to support the 
church, but, in most churches, it is a very substantial help to- 
ward that support, and its spiritual influence is not to be de- 
nied. 

The best method of raising money for current expenses is the 
envelope system, under which annual subscriptions are obtained, 
payable in weekly installments in envelopes provided for that 
purpose. Its advantages are several. It trains the giver to 
bring his offering to the church instead of waiting for a collec- 
tor to call upon him for it. It brings an increase in the annual 
receipts: able but penurious contributors are ashamed to place 
in the weekly envelope one fifty-second of the amount they 
would give the collector for the year. It affords a ready method 
of establishing the voting qualifications of those members who 
use the envelopes, so far as such qualification depends upon 
financial support of the church organization. Above all, it en- 
courages regular and systematic giving. When we learn to look 
upon our giving to the church’s needs as a weekly item of ex- 
penditure, to be treated as a matter of course just as much as the 
purchase of the week’s marketing for the home, then, and then 
only, will we be approaching our proper financial attitude toward 
God’s work. 

Money for current expenses can best be raised, therefore, by 
combining the envelope system, as described above, with basket 
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collections at the morning and evening Sunday services. And 
what is here said of these methods, in regard to the raising of 
money for current expenses, is equally true of them as applied to 
the raising of money for benevolence. The duplex envelopes, 
now well known, offer an invitation to system and regularity in 
all giving, while furnishing to all, who so desire, the means of 
indicating the particular object of benevolence for which the 
offering is intended. 

The keeping and safeguarding of the church’s moneys should 
now be considered. Of course, they will be handled by a church 
treasurer. The pastor should not be the church treasurer also. 
Unless he has a congregation made up of incompetents, there 
must be some men in it with a fair degree of business ability. 
If those men can, as they do, attend to their personal business 
reasonably well, there can certainly be found among them one 
who can as well attend to the church’s financial business. Thereby 
the pastor will be left free to devote his time to his proper work, 
and the congregation will be stronger for being served by and 
enlisting the active interest of a representative of the business 
world. 

It is well for the church treasurer to be selected from the 
members of the church council. His presence is needed at coun- 
cil meetings and he must talk if he is to be of service there. If 
he is not a member of the council and his right of speech at its 
meetings is limited to matters pertaining to his office, difficulty 
will be experienced in drawing the line of limitation precisely, 
and an aggressive man in the office is likely to overstep the 
bounds of his prerogatives and, in so doing, to make trouble for 
himself, if he does not embarrass and annoy the whole council. 

The church treasurer should be bonded, not only for the pro- 
tection of the church but also for his own protection. The 
church can well afford to pay the premium on his bond, and, as 
the treasurer is not burdened with that charge, no foolish sen- 
sitiveness should prevent insistence upon this ordinary business 
requirement. 

The funds of the church should be banked in the corporate 
name of the church and not in the name of the church treasurer, 
even though he write his official designation of “treasurer” after 
his own name. Thus, if the writer may be permitted to select his 
own church as an example, its funds should be and are banked 
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in the name of The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Epi- 
phany, not in the private name of the treasurer, whom we will 
disguise under the appellation John Smith, nor in the name 
of John Smith, Treasurer, nor in the name of John Smith, 
Treasurer of The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Epiphany. 
As will be shown hereafter, titles appended to the name of a 
treasurer are, under the Jaw as laid down in decisions in analo- 
gous cases, merely descriptiones personarum, and their use can 
not and does not alter the fact that a deposit in the name of 
John Smith, with or without a title added, is a deposit to his 
personal account. The title may or may not be notice that the 
depositor holds the money deposited in a fiduciary capacity: it 
certainly has no further effect. The bank owes its debt to him, 
not to the corporation of which he is treasurer. 

A discussion of the legal effects of the distinction just pointed 
out may serve to make its importance sufficiently obvious. When 
the church’s money stands in the bank in the corporate name of 
the church, if there is a change of treasurers, due to the death, 
resignation or removal of the incumbent of the office, or to any 
other cause, all that need be done to put the new treasurer in pos- 
session of the account is for the proper officers of the corporation, 
at the direction of the church council, to furnish the bank with 
a written certificate of the change of treasurers and instruction 
to recognize the new treasurer of the church as such. In this 
case, the same account will be continued in the same bank-book 
and the funds trusted to the old treasurer will be immediately 
available on the order of the new. On the other hand, if the 
funds stand in the individual name of the treasurer, with or 
without his title added, when he ceases to be treasurer his ac- 
count must be closed out and the balance transferred to the new 
treasurer by check. If the old treasurer dies in office and the 
church’s money stands in bank in an account in his own name, 
the account passes to his administrator as part of his estate. If 
he has kept the church’s money in an account separate from all 
others, and the word treasurer or the words treasurer of such 
and such a church have been used with his name as depositor, 
the administrator will have notice of the trust character of the 
account and will doubtless pay it over to the church in due 
course. If, however, the word treasurer or like words have not 
been used with the treasurer’s name as depositor, and particu- 
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larly if the church’s money is deposited to the same account as 
the treasurer’s private funds, it will prove a far more difficult 
matter for the church to recover its moneys. At all events, in 
such cases, the church will probably have to wait on the appoint- 
ment of an administrator of the estate of the deceased treasurer, 
and upon the convenience of such administrator, within the time 
allotted to him by law for settling the estate, before it will again 
get control of the church moneys in the hands of such deceased 
treasurer at the time of his death. It is true that some banks 
might be found that would pay such funds directly over to the 
properly designated church official, but they would do so at their 
peril and could not successfully resist suit by the administrator 
for the funds, should he elect to bring one. 

There is another phase to this question and that is the moral 
one. The relation of a bank to a depositor in it is that of 
debtor and creditor. The moment the depositor’s money goes 
across the counter into the hands of the teller, the money ceases 
to be the property of the depositor and he gets in its place a 
right of action against the bank and an evidence thereof in the 
form of an entry in his bank-book. The minute the church’s 
money goes across the counter for deposit to the account of the 
treasurer, either personally or as such, there is substituted for it 
a debt from the bank to the treasurer, not to the church corpo- 
ration. In so depositing the church’s moneys, the treasurer has 
converted the church’s funds into an obligation due to himself. 
It is true that the fraudulent intent necessary to constitute the 
crime of embezzlement is lacking. It is also true, however, cer- 
tainly where the treasurer mingles the church’s moneys with his 
own personal account, i at, when he draws a check upon that 
account for his personal use, he draws it against an account 
created in part with church moneys. In the writer’s brief ex- 
perience as treasurer of the Synod of Maryland, he knows of 
several instances where men of the highest integrity, in igno- 
rance of the matters here set forth, have deposited the church’s 
money to their private accounts and then have carelessly over- 
drawn the accounts for their personal use, so that, in some cases, 
when it came time to disburse the church’s money entrusted to 
their care, the bank balance has been found to have fallen below 
the amount held in trust. And the writer also knows of such 
instances where the checks, drawn on the treasurer’s private ac- 
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count, in payment of the church’s obligations, have been dis- 
honored by the bank on which they were drawn and returned to 
the payee for lack of sufficient funds in the account to meet 
them. Brethren, these things ought not so to be. Avoid the 
possibility of evil,avoid the bitter mortification and distress which 
such events as have just been portrayed cause the honest and 
sensitively high-minded church officer, by adhering strictly to 
the only correct business practice and depositing the church’s 
moneys in the bank in a separate account in the corporate name 
of the church. 

Passing now to the subject of the disbursement of the church’s 
moneys, we observe first that, except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the treasurer should make no payments except upon 
the express authorization of the church council, given in a meet- 
ing of that body regularly called and convened. Convenience, of 
course, will show the wisdom of the council granting to the 
treasurer general authority to pay, when due, regularly recur- 
ring expenses, such as the salaries of the pastor, organist and 
janitor, gas and electric light bills, ete. 

All payments should be made, of course, by check, numbered 
and dated, and should be entered immediately, not only upon the 
corresponding stubs of the check book, but also upon the regular 
treasurer’s books. It is well for each particular check to have 
indicated upon it the object for which it is drawn. If the 
church’s funds are deposited in its corporate name, as they 
should be, the checks will be signed thus: 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Epiphany, 
by John Smith, Treasurer. 
A rubber stamp, containing all but the actual signature of the 
treasurer, will be useful in this connection. Checks, so drawn, 
furnish the best possible vouchers and make comparatively easy 
the annual auditing of the treasurer’s books. 

Checks sent to the Synodical Treasurer, in transmission of 
the church’s benevolence, should be made payable to the Synod 
and not to the Treasurer. Thus, checks sent to the Treasurer 
of the Synod of Maryland, for such purposes, should be made 
payable to The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland. A 
check, when thus properly drawn, needs but one endorsement to 
transfer title in it to the bank where the Synod’s account is kept 
in its corporate name. And, if the Synodical Treasurer should 
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die suddenly, having a check thus properly drawn in his posses- 
sion, there is no danger of his administrator taking it to be his 
private property. 

The treasurer’s annual report, for the examination of the con- 
gregation, should not close with a mere statement of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the past year, but should also set 
forth fully the assets and liabilities of the church corporation, 
so that each member may understand clearly the financial stand- 
ing of the organization. It is the right of each member to have 
this information, and it is to the best interests of the council and 
the treasurer to have the church members at large know exactly 
how those officers have administered the trusts imposed upon 
them. Publicity is one of the strongest bases of public confi- 
dence 

The treasurer’s books should be carefully audited by a com- 
mittee of two or more and any discrepancies immediately cor- 
rected. Such committee should not perform its duties in a per- 
functory manner, but should be as rigorous as it would in the 
business world. It should also make any suggestions, as to the 
methods used by the treasurer, which, in its judgment, would 
tend to increase the efficiency of his service to the church. 

A discussion of business methods in church work would not be 
complete without some treatment of the borrowing of money for 
extraordinary expenses. The constitutions of most of our 
churches very properly limit to two or three hundred dollars the 
amount of money which may be borrowed by the church council 
under its general authority to conduct the church’s business, re- 
serving to the congregation, in congregational meeting assem- 
bled, the right to authorize the contracting of a greater loan in- 
debtedness. What will here be said of the making of promissory 
notes, however, is as applicable to the small loans obtained by 
the church council on its own authority as to the larger borrow- 
ings specially authorized by the congregation. 

The most usual evidence given of a loan is the promissory note. 
If small, it is often secured only by the indorsements of respon- 
sible persons. If large, real estate security in the form of a 
deed of trust or mortgage is generally required. It is not the 
character of the security, however, on which we need here to 
dwell, but the form of the note. The note should be made in the 
name of the church and the signature to it should be the corpo- 
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rate signature. Otherwise, the makers, instead of binding the 
corporation whose officers they are and for which they act, will 
bind only themselves and thus incur a personal liability which is 
likely to prove an embarrassment to them and their heirs. 

A statement of the case of Powers v. Briggs, reported in 79 
Illinois at page 493, will make clear the legal rule involved and 
. the necessity of reckoning with it. In that case, the signers 
were sued personally on two similar notes, given for a church 
organ, the first of which read as follows: “Chicago, May 17, 
1870. One year after date, we, the Trustees (Note the form— 
we, the Trustees) of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, promise 
to pay to the order of H. G. Powers Six Hundred Dollars, value 
received, with interest at six per cent. per annum.” The note 
was signed “A. H. Briggs, Louis B. Kelley, John Corbett, F. D. 
Marshall, Trustees.” This note was held to be the individual 
note of the makers and not to bind the church. In its decision 
the Court said that “although the words ‘the trustees of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church’ appear in the body of the note, 
and the word ‘trustees’ is appended to the defendants’ signa- 
tures, there are no words used implying an undertaking on the 
part of the corporation. The corporation is not assumed to be 
acting by or through the defendants, nor does it even appear the 
defendants’ act for or on behalf of the corporation. The lan- 
guage clearly indicates that the defendants were trustees when 
they signed the notes, but not that the corporation promised to 
pay them.” 

There can be no question of the soundness of this decision. 
The court could not help but take the view of the character of 
the note contended for by the plaintiff, whose attorney, it is in- 
teresting to observe, was the late Melville W. Fuller, then at the 
bar, but afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It will be seen at once that it is in perfect har- 
mony with the legal principles set forth above in connection 
with the banking and disbursement of the church funds. In 
brief, the Court held that, in the law of negotiable instruments, 
the addition, to the signature of the maker of a note, of a de- 
scription of an office held by such maker, did not turn the per- 
sonal liability of the individual signer into a liability of the or- 
ganization of which he happened to be an officer. Nothing is 
clearer in the law than that no one can be sued on a note whose 
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name does not appear upon it as maker or indorser, and it was 
clear, from the face of this note, that the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church did not sign it. To have properly bound the church, as 
a corporation, and not its officers personally, the note should 
have read as follows: “One year after date, the Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church promises to pay” (not—“we the trustees of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church, promise to pay,” but the “Seventh 
Presbyterian Church” itself “promises to pay”) “Six Hundred 
Dollars,” etc., and it should have been signed “Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, by A. H. Briggs, Louis B. Kelley” and the rest, 
“Trustees.” In a corporate note, thus properly drawn, the cor- 
poration itself makes the promise and signs the note and the 
trustees appear in the transaction only as its duly authorized 
agents. 

One other form of church obligation should be briefly dis- 
cussed, that is, the bond. There are times when a bond issue is 
preferable to a borrowing on note. The bonds can be issued in 
low denominations, with interest coupons attached, and, in such 
form, may often be floated easily among the members of the con- 
gregation, many of whom can afford to lend to their church, on a 
proper rate of interest, money which they can not afford to give. 
In such case, the church not only obtains the money it needs, 
but it also creates in its members an interest in its financial wel- 
fare not always found under ordinary circumstances. The bonds 
should be registered, and provision made, in the deed of trust 
securing them, for the release of the deed upon the cancellation 
of the bonds, although some of the unregistered coupons may 
still be outstanding and unpaid. And it must be borne in mind 
that a bond issue, if it is to float, must be backed up by adequate 
security by mortgage or deed of trust, and that the church’s 
honor demands that the bonds float at not less than par. 

Much more could be said on the need and character of correct 
business methods in the administration of the temporal business 
of the church, but space does not here suffice. We can summar- 
ize, however, by saying that the church’s business should be con- 
ducted in strict adherence to the best practices of today in the 
business world. Only when we manage God’s business as well 
as we do our own, will we derive the benefits, both temporal and 
spiritual, insured by the maintenance of proper business methods 
in the church’s work. 

Washington, D. C. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Bible Magazine for March has good advice to preachers, 
in an article on The Study of the English Bible by Dr. Sweet. 
Many preachers and teachers impoverish their minds by unre- 
lated and unorganized specific tasks, such as the eternal round 
of preparation for the Sunday sermon and the prayer meeting 
address, living from hand to mouth. Instead of this they should 
engage in “Intensive and Cumulative Bible Study.” The first 
step is to set apart a portion of time for general constructive 
work, thus enriching the mind and accumulating material for the 
specific task. The second thing is to establish the Bible securely 
at the center of all studies. “The centralizing of the Bible in 
the study life will involve twofold change in the intellectual 
habits of most men. It will involve a restriction in the number 
of books read,” and furnish “a principle of selection among 
books.” Then there should be far-reaching plans of study and 
these should embrace a specialty. 


“A Great Thing Called Faith” is Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
contribution to Faith and Doubt (March). In speaking about 
“absolute law” she says: “But there can be no law without a 
will to make the law is a self-evident proposition; there must 
then be a Will behind this law to operate upon it, a mighty 
Will, indeed, to execute the law of this great Cosmos. But how 
can there be a Will without a personality to own the Will and 
use it? That would be an impossibility. We come then to a 
personality, a Person, and one that must necessarily be greater 
than the law and all things subject to law, since law as we have 
just seen, emanates from it and is controlled by it. What of this 
Person then, and what the attributes belonging to the perso- 
nality? They must be the greatest of all attributes that pertain 
to this greatest of all things and beings.” In short the intelli- 
gence and design in the universe point to Almighty God. 
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The Constructive Quarterly (March), one of whose chief aims 
is the promotion of unity among the denominations, gives the 
Roman Catholic point of view in an article by Wilfrid Ward, edi- 
tor of The Dublin Review. He endeavors to explain the exclu- 
siveness of the Catholics on the ground that the effectiveness of 
the Catholic Church (and indeed of all others) depends upon 
the maintenance of the organism unimpaired. The smallest 
part could be sacrificed only at the expense of the whole. She 
“claims to be the one indefectible guardian of the Christian reve- 
lation. Her exclusiveness is largely based on this claim. * * 
Her creed and ritual and organization is a complete and living 
whole. Once you begin to tamper with it and to suggest that 
only those parts of her creed should be insisted on which she 
shares with other Christians, you threaten the vitality of the 
living organism and the individuality on which its power largely 
depends.” Moreover, the esprit de corps of any body depends 
largely upon its distinctiveness. Destroy this and you extin- 
guish much of the fire. “Nothing is more important than be- 
lief in God. Yet a miscellaneous collection of theists would 
probably be comparatively lukewarm and ineffective apostles.” 
Kingsley, Eucken, Hegel and Maimonides may furnish argu- 
ments against materialism, but they would not form a happy 
union with the Church. 

Whether the common foe of Christianity and the Scriptures, 
dangerous alike to Catholics and Protestants, will prompt them 
to oppose this foe without attacking each other remains to be 
seen. The only combination that seems possible is to aliow each 
to work in its own way with sympathy from the other. Perhaps 
after while a common crusade will kindle a common zeal. 


In the same Quarterly, Dr. Shailer Matthews gives his views 
on “The Awakening of American Protestantism.” First, the fact. 
(1) It dates from the rise of the scientific attitude in biblical study 
and theological thought. Of course thinking is becoming scien- 
tific. It has not yet attained, “particularly in the Lutheran 
groups, who cannot believe that a thing is theologically true un- 
less it be theologically orthodox.” Concerning this remark I 
would say that we stand with Luther. When we are convinced 
by logical and by Scriptural proofs that we are wrong we will 
recant. Here we stand, unmoved by the Zeit-Geist. (2) The 
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acceptance of the findings of physical and biological science, 
without the fear that religion itself shall suffer from reality. (3) 
Laying new emphasis upon the social implications of the gospel. 
(4) The new regard for religious education. (5) Co-operative 
and federated denominationalism. 

Second, the dangers. (1) The danger of a negative intel- 
lectualism particularly to be seen in two directions: (a) a mini- 
mizing of doctrine and (b) a submergence of Christian truths 
in philosophy and general culture. (2) The danger lest the 
Churches become the mere agents of social service. (3) Too 
great reliance upon machinery. 

Thirdly, the attitude which American Protestantism is taking 
in view of these dangers. It dare not be that of the reactionary 
who is too often “like Luther a panic stricken progressive.” * * 
“The Luther who became terrified at the radicalism of his fol- 
lowers and urged the German nobles to crush the peasants.” (Pro- 
fessor Matthews evidently does not understand Luther or Luth- 
eranism. The best modern biographers of Luther justify Lu- 
ther’s attitude altogether). We are coming to see that reaction 
is no cure for radicalism, that the Church stands for something 
more than orthodoxy. Protestantism is now trying to make in- 
dividuals morally discontented and to convict America of sin 
and righteousness and judgment. The Church must awaken to 
the great fact that there is no resort except the Almighty God. 
We must awaken to the great fundamental ideas of retribution, 
immortality, prayer and faith. 


Dr. Friedrich Loofs of Halle gives the “A German View of 
the Sola Fide’ in the The Constructive Quarterly (March). 
That we are justified by faith alone is a truth that is incompre- 
hensible to non-Protestants, and “to modern irreligion with its 
merely ethical interest.” “And nowhere in the Protestant world 
has this thesis been more intransigently expressed than in Ger- 
man Lutheranism.” “Must we Lutherans give it up or modify 
it in order to be comprehensible to other Christians? By no 
means. We must make it comprehensible. Then there will be 
revealed in this thesis, so strange and repellant to non-Protes- 
tant Christians and to modern unbelievers, a truth that has an 
ecumenical acceptance.” 

Dr. Loofs calls attention to the fact that Luther did not dis- 
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criminate, as did the latter dogmaticians, between justification 
and renewal but made them coincident upon the sinner’s ac- 
ceptance of Christ. He even thinks that Luther could have ac- 
cepted, during the whole course of his life, the deliverance of 
the Tridentine Council on justification as “not a mere ceasing 
from sin but also the sanctification and renewing of the inner 
man.” Moreover, some of the saintly Catholics before Luther 
had an evangelical faith. Hence Dr. Loofs expresses a faint 
hope that Catholic and Protestant may find a common ground in 
the original and true interpretation of justification and in the 
experience of pious men in both camps!! Such an interpreta- 
tion of Luther, it seems to us is not in accordance with the whole 
spirit of his work; nor is it a fair interpretation of the Romish 
view of justification which is certainly semi-Pelagian. Luther 
did emphasize the two great truths, Christ for us, and Christ in 
us, and brought them very close together but there is always, it 
seems to us, a clear distinction in the thought. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra (Jan.) Dr. Randolph H. McKim of 
Washington, reviews “The Bible of 1911” “an enterprise under- 
taken by the Oxford University Press in celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the issue of the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Scriptures.” The purpose was to free the version of 
1611 from archaic grammatical forms and errors in translation. 
Dr. McKim was a member of the committee, and hence feels his 
responsibility to the public to offer a criticism of the work. 

He acknowledges many merits in the work accomplished— 
“its preservation of the flavor of the Authorized Version, its cor- 
rection of many errors, its numerous excellent renderings, its 
admirable paragraphing, and its extremely excellent type.” But 
he deplores the numerous errors and inconsistencies in the new 
translations, of which he gives a large number of specimens. 
As far as we have been able to examine the matter, his points are 
well taken. He explains these short-comings on the ground that 
only nine months were allowed for a labor that should have oc- 
cupied five years. 


In the same Quarterly, Harold M. Wiener, Esq., a redoubtable 
champion of Conservative criticism, in an article on “The Ad- 
vent of Textual Criticism,” declares that “Conservatism has won 
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a signal victory. Wellhausen, the leader of the higher critical 
school, who formerly believed the documentary theory to be in- 
vulnerable, has admitted that it has a ‘sore point’.” “The ‘sore 
point’ is the evidence of the Septuagint as to the textual tradi- 
tion of the Divine appellations in Genesis and the man who has 
won this admission from Wellhausen is Johannes Dahse.” “To- 
day, at Kuehnen’s old university, Leyden, Kuehnen’s pupi! and 
successor teaches views that are entirely destructive of the whe 
documentary theory; Wellhausen has struck his flag; and such 
eminent members of the school as Kittel, Sellin, Toy, and H. P. 
Smith, have publicly admitted the insecurity of their pe-ition.” 


The London Quarterly Review (Jan.) has an able article from 
the pen of Wilford J. Moulton on “The Christian Certainties.” 
He says that two majestic structures dominated the past rising 
above all change, the manifest tokens of the presence of the liv- 
ing God—the one the sovereign Church, the other the infallible 
Word. But they no longer hold this position. There is a City 
of God on earth, it is true, but it is not Rome. “There is one 
Book surpassing all others; but it can no longer be appealed to 
to settle matters of science, or to silence the voice of the searcher 
after knowledge. Whether it has become to us less divine or 
more, it has certainly become more human.” “If we are Chris- 
tians in reality we must have no doubt as to the real foundations 
of our faith. When these are rightly understood, all that is true 
in the doctrines of the infallible Book and the infallible Church 
comes back to us with constraining power.” These Certainties 
are Christ, the Bible, and Christian Experience. 

(1) “The abiding foundation of all authority is Christ Him- 
self, as the greatest Fact in history and as a present Savior.” 
The supremacy of Christ is readily acknowledged by men like 
Schweitzer, Wernle and Bossuet, but they stop short of worship 
and stumble at the Incarnation. So also Eucken, who says of 
our Lord, “He is man; not a man like ourselves, but still man.” 
If these men are right “the unique authority of Jesus is gone, 
and some day even He may be surpassed. But the Christian ac- 
cepts the authority of Christ as absolute and here he is planted 
on the Rock, and may face every problem without dismay.” 

(2) “From Christ there comes back to us the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptures. * * The Bible is unique because 
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it brings Christ to us. In His manifestation we see a great his- 
toric redemptive act of God. Looking backwards we see the 
preparation for this act in the history of one people.” In the 
people of Israel God was pleased to manifest the Light. Hence 
it is futile to ask whether there is not as much inspiration in the 
Apology of Socrates as in the book of Esther, or in the Imita- 
tion of Christ as in the writings of Paul. Such questions miss 
the point entirely. “We claim for the Bible that it is the ap- 
pointed record of the special revelation that came along the his- 
tory of Israel.” Each of the books in it is to be judged in its 
connection with the whole; “and regarded as a whole the books 
which form the Bible are all in direct connection with God’s his- 
torical revelation which culminated in Christ. Their authority 
derives from Him. If He is not unique, but only one great per- 
sonal manifestation of an ever-developing incarnation of the 
divine in the human, then they have no special claim to rever- 
ence apart from their intrinsic worth. But if He is what faith 
claims for Him, then the Book which shows the growth of the 
life into which He was to be born, and did so much to foster and 
increase that life, is itself unique.” 

“One is convinced that it is along such lines of thought that 
deliverance is to be found from the subjectivity and uncertainty 
that marks so many of the discussions of the permanent authority 
of the Scriptures. Loyally accepting and absorbing all that 
criticism and science and history have got to teach us about the 
Bible, we shall come back to it through Christ Himself, and find 
that it still remains all-sufficient as the supreme standard of 
faith and charter of privileges of the Christian Church.” 

(3) “The authority of Christ and of the Bible is conformed 
and sealed by the witness of a living experience. Without this 
all argument is vain. No man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit, says Paul. The lordship of Jesus must be proved, 
not by logic or by argument, but by the response of the human 
personality to the divine fact.” But here the question arises as 
to the nature of that experience. Is it to be limited on the one 
hand to those who base all authority on the light within, and who 
reject all creeds and churches; or on the other to the Church as 
an institution “indwelt by the Holy Spirit?” The answer must 
combine the best in both of these. It is the Church built upon 
Peter the Confessor which is authoritative—the Church of all 
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the ages, the communion of the saints. “The authority of the 
Church is the authority of the verified experience of all be- 
lievers of every age.” 


II. IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, A.M., B.D. 


The trial, conviction, and deposition of Pastor Jatho in 1911, 
and the even more drastic action in the case of Pastor Traub in 
1912, have thoroughly aroused the spirits and they refuse to 
come to rest. A whole host of problems in practical theology 
and in ecclesiastical politics has been raised by these several ac- 
tions of the Church authorities and there is scarcely an issue of 
the religious weeklies that does not show the effect of the agita- 
tion. Current religious and theological thought in Germany is 
decidedly under the star of the discussions growing out of the 
recent disciplinary actions of the ecclesiastical authorities. And 
all of these discussions may be subsumed under the one general 
topic of separation of Church and State. 

The problem is the same as always (vide LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY, Jan. 1912, pp. 144 sqq.) The fundamental issues re- 
main unchanged. It will not be necessary therefore to discuss 
the matter again on these pages or to attempt a review of the 
articles now appearing in such abundant flow. Suffice it to say 
that sometimes the discussion assumes a very personal character, 
as in the “open” correspondence between Adolf Harnack and 
Arthur Bonus, and in the sharp controversy between Editor 
Wilhelm Philipps and Superintendent Oscar Briissau concerning 
General-Superintendent Lahusen. Sometimes the debate turns 
on the propriety of using the Apostles’ Creed in the church ser- 
vices or in the baptismal liturgy. Some of the articles have to 
do with the interpretation of the Creed and the manner of con- 
fessional subscription. Some of them deal with the question of 
candidates for the ministry. Sometimes the controversy rages 
over some point in the theological position of one or the other of 
the deposed pastors. But more often the writers busy themselves 
with some aspect of the history or of the philosophy of State- 
Churchism and many are the practical suggestions of reform 
that are made, looking in the direction of the ultimate separa- 
tion of Church and State. And in view of the many influences 
that are conspiring at present to bring about a change in the 
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present ecclesiastical organization it is to be expected, and in- 
deed it is to be hoped, that actual steps will soon be taken. 
Meanwhile the whole subject in its various ramifications con- 
tinues to occupy the place of foremost prominence in the reli- 
gious periodical literature of the day. 

But while the diurnal religious literatyre is thus actively en- 
gaged in the discussion of a very serious and practical problem, 
the more permanent forms of theological thought, the magazines 
and books, are also making their contributions in their respective 
spheres. While we in America are profoundly interested in the 
simultaneous visit to our country of the two great European 
prophets of idealism, the German Rudolf Eucken and the 
Frenchman Henri Bergson, it cannot detract from our interest 
to note that the influence of both of these men has made itself 
felt in the Fatherland. Midst much crass materialism, both in 
philosophy and in ethics, Eucken has for many years consistently 
and steadfastly by tongue and pen sent forth from Jena his 
eloquent preachments on the reality of the spiritual life and the 
idealistic. He has exercised untold influence upon the thought 
of the present generation. And now appears his booklet en- 
titled “Kénnen wir noch Christen sein?” This work does not 
easily fit into any particular theological or ecclesiastical pro- 
gram, but it certainly represents a broad stream in modern Ger- 
man thought and may safely be regarded as an indication of the 
general trend at present. A summary of its contents will per- 
haps help us somewhat to understand the position of our distin- 
guished visitor, especially with reference to his attitude towards 
Christianity. 

Eucken begins the answer to his question, “Can we still be 
Christians?” by investigating the essence of Christianity. This 
investigation is made with such objectivity that it presents a re- 
freshing contrast to the usual precedure of the theologians who 
often construe the facts to suit their own positions, and the re- 
sults to which Eucken comes compel our assent. He not only 
recognizes the fact that Christianity is in essence a religion of 
spirit, a religion of redemption, and an ethical religion, but he 
also asserts: “Accordingly the central dogma of the entire 
Christian system is the unification of God and man in One Per- 
son and the redemption thus effected. All further dogmas, as 
that of the trinity, the miraculous birth, the physical resurrec- 
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tion of Christ, and His ascension, follow from this central 
dogma with absolute necessity. In the development of these 
dogmas there is an irresistible logic that dare not be broken off 
in the middle.” Then again he gives a more general but not 
less striking definition of the peculiarity of Christianity when 
he says it consists in “the inseparable union of history and meta- 
physics.” . 

The second step in the direction of answering his title ques- 
tion is a display of modern contradictions to Christianity. Here 
the author mentions first the opposition to the Church and then 
the opposition to the theanthropic Person and the atoning suf- 
ferings of Christ. He himself regards the redemptory idea as 
utterly indispensable to religion. He is specially emphatic in 
his attack upon the liberal conception of Jesus as a hero to be 
worshipped. “At any rate, such a being, however high and pure 
its humanity, can no longer be an object of faith and of divine 
worship. Every effort to take refuge in a mediating position 
on this subject must fall to pieces before an inexorable Hither- 
Or. There is no third alternative between God and man, and 
we have no desire to sink back into hero-worship. Still less dare 
we make the man Jesus the object of a cult or worship, for that 
would be nothing more nor less than an intolerable act of deifi- 
cation.” Thus does Eucken criticise the liberal idea of Jesus’ 
Person. He then proceeds to point out that there are facts in 
modern thought that oppose themselves to the ethics of Christi- 
anity, to the general idea of redemption, and to the transcendant 
element in our religion. But the fate of Christianity is not 
therewith sealed, for the modern movement is anything else than 
final and then too there are abundant indications in the modern 
movement of a general turn towards Christianity. Religion 
cannot maintain itself without a re-enforcement of the spiritual 
life. Religion is therefore essentially the stay and the finality 
of an idealistic philosophy. This thought leads Eucken to re- 
produce in summary his entire philosophy of the transcendant, 
and this occupies nearly half of the booklet. 

In the third part of the work the author answers his main 
caption with an emphatic affirmative. He confesses himself.a 
Christian and combats all forms of pantheism but at the same 
time demands a reformation of present-day Christian thought. 
He advocates Christian ethics and holds to the Christian idea of 
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redemption but maintains that the traditional connecting of re- 
demption with Jesus as a historical individual should be given 
up. In the stead of this metaphysical connection with historical 
facts which have transpired once for all, Eucken would substi- 
tute what he calls genuine “actuality” (Tatsichlichkeit) which 
appeals and applies to the inner man and bears the character of 
a totality of events and a totality of movements. “It is there- 
fore quite in line with the trend of the movement in universal 
history when we demand a further turn from the visible to the 
invisible and when we call for a sharper distinction between that 
which is sensuously tangible and that which is truly actual.” In 
his closing section Eucken shows that such a reform in thought 
would not be possible of achievement in any of the existing 
Churches. He awaits therefore the rise of a new Church. 

It denotes progress in the history of philosophy that a great 
philosopher should thus recognize and admit as Eucken does, 
that none of the existing Churches could undertake such a re- 
form of theological position as he demands without giving up 
her essential nature. Nor can the Church enter any serious ob- 
jections if the effort is made to establish a new religious organi- 
zation based upon Christianity. Why should we not have in the 
future as in ancient times an organization of gnostics alongside 
the Christian Church, or as in the Reformation period a congre- 
gation of the spirituals alongside the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches? For gnosticism and spiritualism is really what 
Eucken’s demand amounts to. He maintains of course a great 
deal more of the essentials in Christianity than do the present- 
day liberal theologians and he stands much closer to traditional 
and primitive Christianity than does the vulgar liberalism of the 
day. The difficulty grows out of his position with reference to 
history and with reference to individual personality. Eucken’s 
attitude to Christianity is in principle exactly the same as that 
of most modern idealistic philosophers who are kindly disposed 
towards religion in general. They are not at all concerned about 
external history but solely about the “idea.” Eucken calls it the 
“genuinely spiritual.” The truly real is to be found only be- 
hind and above the totality of external happenings, not in an in- 
dividual historical personality. Our philosopher advocates the 
ideas of Christianity and espouses the metaphysics of Christi- 
anity in its essentials, and he even holds that the Christian reli- 
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gion reaches its full expression in the whole course of the his- 
tory of spirit, but he objects to cramping it into a certain part 
of history enacted long ago. 

In this attitude towards the facts of history so essential to the 
Christian religion Eucken feels that he is conforming to “the 
trend of the movement in universal history,” and as a matter of 
fact he does in this respect move along the line of modern phi- 
losophy, and not only of modern but of all idealistic philosophy. 
The attitude towards history and its gross externality was ex- 
actly the same in the philosophy of Plato and that of the Neo- 
Platonists and, long before that, in the philosophy of India, as 
it now is in the philosophy of Eucken. For Philo there was no 
thought so impossible as that “The Word was made flesh.” It 
is involved in the very essence of all idealistic philosophy to sup- 
port religion in its system of thought but to undermine it in all 
that pertains to its historical formation. For a historical reli- 
gion therefore to seek assistance from an idealistic philosophy 
involves a danger as great as the assistance it can recenve. Re- 
ligion dare never dispénse with history, that is, with the histori- 
cal facts of salvation, and especially is the Christian religion 
supremely concerned, for the sake of its religious faith, to main- 
tain the historicity and the personality of Christ as the object of 
its faith and worship. 

We cannot therefore agree with Eucken in his demand for re- 
form in traditional Christianity and we are firmly convinced that 
such a revision would leave Christianity utterly devoid of that 
religious power over the entire spiritual life which Eucken de- 
clares is so necessary and which he hopes thus to work out. 
Modern life and modern thought has no more made primitive 
Christianity untenable on account of its historical character than 
gnosticism made it untenable in the ancient days or than the 
idealistic philosophies since then have made it impossible. Mod- 
ern thought does indeed present special difficulties for the Chris- 
tian religion but they are in other quarters than the sphere of 
historical fact and these real difficulties we agree with Eucken 
in regarding as easily surmountable. In general then we join 
Eucken’s chorus of affirmatives that we can indeed still be Chris- 
tians. When it comes to defending the metaphysical element in 
Christianity and the reality of the transcendant we must regard 
our distinguished visitor as a valuable ally. But when we ap- 
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proach the subject of history, especially the historical personage 
Jesus Christ, we come to the parting of the ways. 

The French prophet of idealism, Henri Bergson, who hap- 
pens also to be visiting America at this time, has not remained 
unnoticed in Germany. Of course Bergson’s influence in Ger- 
many must be rated very far below that of Eucken, whom Ger- 
many is proud to own as her own son. Nor has Bergson’s in- 
fluence in the Fatherland been nearly so great as it has been in 
England and especially here in America, and that for reasons 
that are obvious. In wide circles of English-speaking people 
Bergson is regarded as the most vital force in European philoso- 
phy to-day. Certain it is that with both Eucken and Bergson 
in our midst we may safely say that the greatest philosophic 
light of Europe is at present sojourning in America. But the 
Germans, though they entertain no special love for France or its 
products and though they pride themselves not a little upon 
their own attainments in the realm of philosophy, nevertheless 
are willing to learn from any source and therefore have not re- 
fused to listen to the message of Henri Bergson. For some time 
now the French philosopher has been attracting no inconsidera- 
ble attention beyond the Rhine. His introduction to metaphys- 
ics has recently appeared in German, Einfiihrung in die Meta- 
physik, and has been widely read. This work serves fairly well 
as an introduction to Bergson’s method of procedure and to his 
system. 

Bergson’s method of thought is intuitional rather than the 
abstract reasoning of ligic. His attitude towards the popular 
philosophy of the day, such as materialism and positivism, may 
be characterized as one of fundamental opposition to these one- 
sided views of the world which base solely upon the natural sci- 
ences. In the first part of this recent translation into German 
Bergson treats chiefly of the difference between analysis and in- 
tuition. The former is the method of the exact sciences but 
leads only to a translated reality, an evolution into symbols. 
Metaphysical reality can be reached only through intuition, for 
metaphysics is a science that would operate without symbols, 
hence without analysis. Intuition is described as “that kind of 
intellectual exercise whereby one feels himself into an object and 
having betaken himself into the inside of an object there meets 
and experiences what in that object is unique and inexpressible.” 
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Through this method of intuition, as thus distinguished from the 
analytical method of the natural sciences, one should be able to 
reach the absolute and the transcendant. Not that one should be 
able to reproduce that absolute in rigidly fixed ideas, but one 
should thus reach “fluid ideas which are capable of following 
reality in all its variations and ramifications and which can take 
up and embody the movement of the inner life of things.” In- 
tuition is thus vague but it is sure. It needs to be made defi- 
nite by constant observations. Bergson does not regard the in- 
tuitional method of his philosophy as so very different from the 
analytical method of the natural sciences. The natural sciences, 
he says, study everything from the exterior, whereas philosophy 
studies everything from the interior. Hence the natural sci- 
ences proceed by generalization whereas the intuitional method 
proceeds to the concrete. Philosophy therefore ought to be a 
direct and intimate perception of reality. 

Art shows us things as they really are. Thus when we listen 
to a drama or to good music the interpretation of the work of art 
makes us feel life more intensely, makes us feel an increased 
sense of reality. Philosophy ought to do the same. It ought 
to make us feel an increased sense of reality and vitality. One 
of its functions is to show us that in our ordinary life we are 
half asleep to things as they really are. Bergson disclaims any 
system of philosophy. “I have no simple set of rules from which 
T could evolve my philosophy. In philosophy there are different 
problems and each problem must be solved by special methods. 
The methods employed in solving one problem will not do when 
you attempt to solve another problem. There must be a new 
answer to every new question.” The crux of his philosophy lies 
therefore in his intuitional method of thought. 

But the Germans are accustomed to clearness of ideas and 
sharpness of outline in their philosophers, and Bergson’s intui- 
tional method and its resultant “fluid ideas” have thus far 
awakened no great enthusiasm on the German side of the Rhine. 
Bergson’s influence has done nothing more than perhaps to ac- 
centuate the growing inclination towards the idealistic, towards 
metaphysics and mysticism. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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The Eternal Christ: Studies in the Life of Vision and Service. 
By Joseph Fort Newton, Lit.D., author of “David Swing, 
Poet-Preacher,” “Lincoln and Herndon.” Pp. 199. Price 
$1.00. 


This is a very refreshing book in our days of emphasis upon 
the material things of life. The author lays emphasis upon the 
reality of the spiritual and endeavors to answer some of the most 
searching questions of life. His answers are very illuminating 
and heart-satisfying. The book contains nineteen studies 
grouped about four general ideas, “The Prophetic Vision,” “The 
Unity of Faith,” “The Culture of the Soul,” “The Living Word 
of Truth.” The author’s thesis is “What is truly religious is 
ultimately reasonable, but reason alone is not enough. Those 
who have had an overwhelming sense of the spiritual reality did 
not have any other faculties or any other facts than those may be 
aware of who have no such assurance. It is as a man thinks, 
and unless we think of religious truth religiously, from the in- 
side, it must ever seem dim.” Our age in the light of the au- 
thor’s viewpoint is defective in that we neglect the culture of the 
soul. All this suggests the thought and the work of the mystics 
of all ages. Our author is steeped in mysticism and his book 
abounds in references to Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, St. Francis, 
St. Teresa. In the elaboration of his theme he has drawn from 
many sources, including Augustine, Luther, Wesley, and Phil- 
lips Brooks. The essays are marked by a beautiful literary 
finish. 

The author is pastor of the Liberal Christian Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where he is held in high esteem as a spiritual 
leader. Though his church bears the title ‘liberal,’ he is wel- 
comed in ‘evangelical’ circles. He recently addressed the Metho- 
dists upon “John and Charles Wesley,” the W. C. T. U. upon 
“Francis Willard,” the Y. M. C. A. upon “Lincoln.” He is a 
frequent lecturer at the State University of Iowa, upon literary 
and religious themes. His weekly sermons and mid-week ad- 
dresses appear in the Cedar Rapids Republican of which the edi- 
tor is Luther A. Brewer, a graduate of Pennsylvania College. 
These sermons and addresses are reprinted in booklet form and 
issued by the congregation. 

P. H. HEISEY. 
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The Sermon:Its Construction and Delivery. By David James 
Burrell, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York. Pp. 329. Price $1.50 net. 


Some would have us believe that preaching “has seen its best 
days” and is fast going out of fashion. This would hardly seem 
to be the case, judging from the large number of books on 
preaching. Writers would not likely be spending their strength, 
nor publishers risking their money, preparing and printing so 
many books on a subject of waning interest, or dealing with a 
profession that was dying. It would seem, rather, that just the 
opposite is true. 

Another hopeful sign that may be gathered from the publica- 
tion of so many books on this subject is the interest which 
preachers themselves must have in learning how to do their work 
well, and ever increasingly well. For, after all, the men who are 
actually in the work must be the chief buyers and readers of these 
books. The demand for text books in our seminaries would not 
call for so large an out-put. 


This newest book, by Dr. Burrell, is not only the latest, but it 
is also one of the best. The author has long been known as one 
of the foremost preachers of New York City. This alone 
would be no small qualification to teach others how to preach. 
But besides being an eloquent preacher and a successful pastor, 
he has had experience in the class-room. For four years he sup- 
plied the vacant chair of Homiletics in Princeton Seminary, do- 
ing the work in connection with his pastoral labors. The ma- 
teria! for this book, he tells in the brief preface, was largely 
gathered in connection with this work. But it has been several 
times revised and worked over, finally to be used for the “James 
Smith Lectures” in Union Theological Seminary of Richmond, 
Va. 

Dr. Burrell has made a fine book on Preaching. It deals with 
the subject on broad lines, and in most helpful ways. It is fresh 
and interesting, and thoroughly up-to-date. It is divided into 
seven parts, dealing with the following subjects: Part First, 
Texts and Topics; Part Second, The Outline of the Sermon; 
Part third, The Body of the Sermon; Part fourth, The Forensic 
or Finished Discourse; Part fifth, The Delivery of the Sermon; 
Part sixth, Getting Attention; Part seventh, Pulpit Power. Un- 
der each of these subjects there are from two to five chapters. 

We are pleased to see that Dr. Burrell believes thoroughly in 
having a good “Outline.” Too many modern preachers, especi- 
ally of the younger generation seem to think that a rambling talk 
on almost any religious theme is a sermon. Dr. Burrell says, 
very truly, “The preacher who builds his sermons by patching 
together the contents of a scrap cabinet may say many interest- 
ing things in the course of his preaching but cannot possibly be 
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a good preacher; because a sermon is not a scrimmage but ‘a 
thrust.’ Its ultimate purpose is not to interest but to persuade; 
and a connected argument or train of thought is necessary to that 
end.” The volume is especially rich in illustrative outlines for 
the various kinds of sermons; Ethical, Doctrinal, Historical, Bi- 
ographical and Evangelistic. 


The chapters on Pulpit Power are very rich and suggestive. 
Dr. Burrell insists that the “Secret of Power” is not physical, nor 
intellectual, but “spiritual and supernatural. The third Person 
of the Godhead is its author and finisher.” The three prere- 
quisites for securing this power are, (1) “convictions; definite 
convictions as to the great verities of the Christian faith ;” (2) “a 
clear conception of the preacher’s work as a fisher of men”; (3) 
“the preacher who is ambitious for spirtual power must have 
faith.” 

There are many other quotable passages, but this must suffice. 
The publishers have done their part well in making an attractive 
book. They have given it good binding, good heavy paper, and 
a very clear and readable type. A very full “Index” at the close 
is also a valuable feature. The book is for sale at our Lutheran 
Publication House, 1424 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A System of Christian Ethics. By Leander S. Keyser, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Divinity in Hamma Divinity School, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Pp. 404. Price $1.50 
net. 


We are glad to welcome this fine volume, on so important a 
subject, from the pen of one of our own professors. Dr. Keyser 
is by no means new in the field of authorship. He has been 
well known for years as a popular writer on birds and their 
ways, of which he is an enthusiastic student and a discriminat- 
ing observer. He is also recognized as a thoughtful writer in 
more serious fields, having several years ago published two vol- 
umes dealing in a vigorous and helpful way with the problems 
of religious doubt. The titles of these books were “The Only 
Way Out”; and “The Rational Test.” The latter one is fre- 
quently referred to in this new volume for a fuller treatment of 
points under discussion. 


The title of the book under review indicates the standpoint 
from which it is written. It is called “A System of Christian 
Ethics,” and there is no juggling with words. It is frankly and 
positively, and decidedly “Christian” from beginning to end. 
All through, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
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recognized as the Word of God and as a final and authoritative 
norm for ethical truth and conduct. As a loyal Lutheran the 
author regards and respects the Bible as “the only infallible rule 
of faith and of practice,” and he is in no wise shaken or dis- 
turbed in this attitude by anything that a negative or destructive 
criticism may have to say. 

In other respects also the author is true to his Lutheran train- 
ing and convictions. As he says in the “Brief Explanation” 
which does duty as a preface, “Frankly it should be said that 
the work is positively Lutheran in its theological positions; 
otherwise the author would not have been true to his honest 
views ; still it is not sectarian in spirit nor dogmatic in tone, and 
therefore, it may be suited to the needs of instructors in theo- 
logical schools of other branches of the Christian Church.” 

This last sentence indicates that Dr. Keyser’s primary pur- 
pose in preparing this volume was to make a text-book for use in 
theological seminaries where naturally something more positively 
Christian is desired than are most of the modern books on 
General Ethics. But as he further informs us, he “has also kept 
in mind the needs of general readers,” and has therefore “tried to 
write in as simple and lucid a style as the subject matter would 
permit.” 

We fear that in some cases the genial author has allowed this 
secondary purpose to obscure thé primary one and has become 
too colloquial in his style. While such a familiar way of put- 
ting things, is admirable for the general reader, or for the pul- 
pit, it is scarcely suitable for a text-book in a theological semi- 
nary especially when dealing with such a subject as Ethics, or 
Dogmatic Theology which, the author grants, are very closely 
related. Our theological seminaries are really post-graduate 
schools in which the most of the work may be expected to be of 
a rather technical character and of an advanced grade. At the 
present day, practically all of the students in our seminaries have 
already had a full college course and should therefore be able, 
especially under the guidance of a competent teacher, to grappie 
with difficult problems even when discussed in somewhat techni- 
cal and abstract terms. We doubt, therefore, whether it is pos- 
sible to make a satisfactory text book for use in a theological 
seminary, which is at the same time adapted to the needs of the 
general and untrained reader, or whether it is wise to attempt it. 

The discussion is divided into two parts. Part I, covering 
about two hundred pages, deals with Theoretical Ethics, or 
“Ethical Principles.” Here the author follows largely the dog- 
matic method, having much the same order of topics that one 
would find in a treatise on Systematic Theology. The first five 
chapters deal with Introductory Data, and The Ground of Right, 
which the author finds in “God’s holy nature and will, or, in 
other words, God’s holy personality.” Then there are three 
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chapters devoted to The Law of Right in Creation; two to The 
Ethical Antithesis: Sin; and seven to The Ethical Restoration: 
Redemption. 

Part II, covering the remainder of the book, is devoted to the 
discussion of Ethical Practices: Applied Ethics. The first chap- 
ter of this part, chapter XVIII of the volume, deals with the 
Relation between Theoretical and Practical Ethics. Then fol- 
low two chapters on Man’s Chief Duties to God; four on Man’s 
Chief Duties to Himself ; one on Man’s Duty to Nature; and five 
on Man’s Duties to his Fellowmen. 

The positions taken by the author on the problems which arise 
are of course safe and sane. In the main, his discussions and 
conclusions are satisfactory. As has been already indi- 
cated, he is always soundly scriptural and soundly Lutheran. 
We heartily commend the volume for reading and study, especi- 
ally to those who may not care to wade through so elaborate a 
work as Martensen’s three massive and masterly volumes on 
“Christian Ethics,” or to master so abstract and philosophical a 
book as Haering’s single volume on “The Ethics of the Chris- 
tian Life.” 

The book is greatly enriched by a very full table of Contents, 
and also An Articulated Outline, and by an analytic outline of 
each chapter on the page opposite the chapter heading. There 
is also a very full and complete Index covering nearly ten pages. 
The book is beautifully printed and bound, and is a credit to 
our Publication Society as well as to the gifted author. 

JACOB A, CLUTZ. 


Heavenward, A Guide for Youth. By Rev. Junius B. Remen- 
snyder, D.D., LL.D. A new and revised edition. Cloth. 
41-2x 7%. Pp. 135. 


“Heavenward” is one of Dr. Remensnyder’s best works. It 
contains a Confirmation Certificate opposite the title-page, and 
thus becomes a suitable confirmation gift. It outlines the 
Christian life from its beginning in the divine call, through the 
earthly pilgrimage, to the blessed goal in the Father’s house. 
The language is simple and dignified; the thought biblical. It 
breathes a deep, devotional and tender spirit. It is a pastoral 
epistle, inspired by love of the flock. It is the kind and whole- 
some counsel of an elder brother. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO. NEW YORK. 


The Preacher: His Life and Work. Yale Lectures by J. H. 
Jowett, D.D. Pp. 239. Price $1.25 net. 
It is now more than forty years since the “Lyman Beecher 
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Lectureship on Preaching” was founded in the Yale Divinity 
School by Mr. Henry W. Sage of Brooklyn. During these years 
a notable series of books on “Preaching” have come from the 
press as the result of this wise and generous gift. At the head 
of the series stand the three brilliant volumes containing the 
lectures, for three successive years, of Henry Ward Beecher, the 
gifted son of the man after whom the lectureship was named. 
Then follow the volumes of such pulpit giants as Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. John Hall, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, England, Bishop Simp- 
son, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, Dr. John Watson, better known 
under his pen-name of “Ian Maclaren,” Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
&c., &e. The latest volume of the series, recently come from the 
press, is by Dr. J. H. Jowett, long known and loved as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Dale in Birmingham, England, and now the dis- 
tinguished pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
New York City. 


Not only is this the latest but it is also one of the very best of 
the entire series. It may not display as much learning as some 
of the others. It may be less philosophical and less rhetorical 
than some of its companion volumes. But for deep spiritual in- 
sight, for a sympathetic understanding of the preacher’s prob- 
lems and needs, and for wisdom in counsel, the presentation of 
lofty ideals, and high and helpful inspiration, it has no equal, 
certainly no superior in the whole series. 


There are seven lectures, of which the titles are, The Call to 
be a Preacher; The Perils of the Preacher, The Preacher’s 
Themes, The Preacher in His Study, The Preacher in His Pul- 
pit, The Preacher in the Home, and The Preacher as a Man of 
Affairs. 

The temptation is great to quote, the difficulty is to know 
where to begin and where to end, where there is so much that is 
quotable. Let two or three extracts suffice as examples of what 
n ‘ght easily be extended into many pages. From the lecture on 
The Perils of the Preacher, “When, for any cause, we are sepa- 
rated from the Lord whom we have vowed to serve, our speech 
lacks a mysterious impressiveness. We are wordy but we are not 
mighty. We are eloquent but we do not persuade. We are 
reasonable but we do not convince. We preach but we accom- 
plish little. We teach but we do not woo. We make a ‘show of 
power’ but men do not move. Men come and go, they may be 
interested or amused, but they do not bow in penitent surrender 
at the feet of the Lord. We go on talking, talking, talking, and 
the haunts of ‘the evil one’ ring with scorn of our futility. Our 
words are just the ‘enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ they are 
not in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” This also 
from the same lecture, “I am profoundly convinced that one of 
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the gravest perils which beset the ministry of this country is a 
restless scattering of energies over an amazing multiplicity of 
interests, which leaves no margin of time or of strength for re- 
ceptive and absorbing communion with God. We are tempted to 
be always ‘on the run,’ and to measure our fruitfulness by our 
pace and by the ground we cover in the course of the week.” 
Just one more extract, from the last lecture on The Preacher as 
a Man of Affairs, “The life of our day tempts us to diffuseness. 
We are tempted to have too many irons in the fire, and we don’t 
beat any one of them to final ‘shape and use.’ Have a few well- 
designed and well-proportioned schemes. Don’t lose yourself in 
dreams. Lay your hands upon a few things, and hold on to 
them like grim death, and make them pay daily tribute to the 
Lord your God. Master something. Finish something, or be 
still working away at it when the Lord promotes you to higher 
service. That was the Master’s way.” 

Few ministers, perhaps, would care, or could afford, to have 
the entire series of these “Yale Lectures” on his shelves. But 
every minister who desires to be a workman rightly dividing the 
word of truth, and not needing to be ashamed should have some 
of them—the best. And among these few should, by all means, 
be this volume by Dr. Jowett. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Creed in Human Life, A Devotional Commentary for Every- 
day Use. By Maurice Clare. Cloth. Pp. viii. 391. Price 
$1.50 net. 


This volume is a running, devotional commentary on the 
Apostolic Creed. “It is an attempt to translate into their spirit- 
ual meanings, without lingering upon their verbal details and 
evidences, the respective clauses of the Creed.” There is a 
wealth of apt quotations from many authors ingeniously woven 
into the fabric of the comments. This practical study of the 
venerable symbol makes it very much more real and valuable 
than the mere repetition of it does. We are sorry that we can 
not commend it to the general reader, because of its false teach- 
ing in reference to the purpose of Christ’s preaching in Hades, 
and also its advocacy of praying for those who have died. There 
is not one whit of evidence in the Bible that “the spirits in 
prison” who rejected the way of God on earth were offered grace 
in the other world; nor is there anything in the Bible that en- 
courages us to pray for those whose death evidently sealed their 
eternal destiny. 

A discriminating minister would find many suggestive ideas 
for use in a series of lectures on the Creed. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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The Constructive Quarterly. A Journal of the Faith, Work and 
Thought of Christendom. Edited by Silas McBee. Pub- 
lished quarterly at $2.50 per annum. 


The first number of this new theological quarterly appeared in 
March. It contains 211 finely printed pages. The type is large 
and the paper good. The inaugural by the editor says: “This 
journal has been founded on the conviction that a constructive 
treatment of Christianity will make for a better understanding 
between the isolated communions of Christendom. It is called 
The Constructive Quarterly because it intends to build on what 
the Christian Churches are actually believing, doing and think- 
ing. The destructive method has had its full opportunity and 
will continue to have it and ought to have it. But it has devel- 
oped no power to unite and is most effective is promoting divi- 
sions.” 

The quarterly has so scheme for uniting the Churches. It has 
no official character. Its object is the promulgation of Christian 
truth. It seeks to promote a better understanding among all 
parts of Christendom in order that they may bring an impact of 
the whole of Christianity on the Race. The purpose is a lauda- 
ble one. It has an editorial beard of distinguished men in 
America, Germany, Russia, Great Britain and India. It has a 
co-operating committee of Roman Catholics in America and 
in Europe. The first number contains fourteen articles from the 
pen of such writers as Dr. DuBose, Dr. Loofs, Dean Shailer Mat- 
thews, Dr. Sanday, and Robert Speer. There is “A Message 
from the Russian Church,” and two articles on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church by Catholics. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


FRIEDERICH BAHN, HOFBUCHHANDLUNG. SCHWERIN IN MEK- 
LENBURG. 


Adolf Stoecker. Lebensbild und Zeitgeschichte. By Dietrich 
von Oertzen. Pp. 544. Price 5 Mark. Adolf und Anna 
Stoecker, Brautbriefe, Pp. 325. Price 5 Mark. 

One of the most remarkable figures in the public life of Ger- 
many was Dr. Adolf Stoecker, for many years court-preacher in 
Berlin. He died at the beginning of the year of 1909. We 
know him as a great man in the pulpit, having left us a number 
of volumes of sermons. We know him as a great man of Inner 
Missions, who reorganized the city mission work in the German 
capital and developed it to a remarkable degree of efficiency. 
We know him also as a great social reformer, who as such became 
the leader of the Christian-Social party (which he had called 
into existence) in the Reichstag. He was a man of wonderful 
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courage in a life-long battle with the elements of darkness as ex- 
pressed in the atheism of the Social Democracy of Germany and 
in the enmity against Christianity as poured out by the Reform- 
Jewish press of his country. Against these he was a powerful 
opponent with speech and pen. Stoecker was a man of marvel- 
ous talents ; as organizer, orator, writer and scholar. During the 
World’s Fair he preached in Chicago among the Germans at the 
invitation of Moody. The German newspapers of our country 
agreed that no visitor from the Fatherland had so succeeded in 
understanding America and its civilization, during the brief 
time of his stay here, as Stoecker. 

Now the biographies of this remarkable man are beginning to 
come. We have a beautiful biography of Max Braun in Berlin. 
But the man who was authorized by the family to write the life 
of Stoecker, and who was put into possession of all the letters 
and documents is Dr. Dietrich von Oertzen, Professor in the 
University at Griefswald. He first gave us two volumes of a 
documentary character more for the use of scholars, because 
Stoecker’s history is the history of his time. The volume which 
we have mentioned above is a condensation of the two, and is 
written more with the ordinary reader in view. 

The same author has also given us, in a special volume, the 
correspondence during the time of their courtship, between young 
Stoecker and the lady who became his wife. It is a most beauti- 
ful correspondence between two noble souls, sanctified by the 
spirit of devotion to the cause of the Master. What a flight of 
pure Christian idealism in these letters! Much of what Stoecker 
became he owes to the influence of this noble helpmeet. If 
anyone has doubts as to whether girls in Germany are receiving 
an education let him read the classical letters of Miss Anna 
Krueger, later the wife of Adolf Stoecker. 

J. L. NEVE. 


Heilsgeschichtliche Anmerkungen zum Neuen Testament. By 
Martin Romberg. Pp. 240. Price, bound, 4 Mark 50 Pfen- 
nige. 

A remarkable little book. These annotations of the New Tes- 
tament deal with all the main questions raised by Biblical criti- 
cism. The problem is briefly stated, and the solution (from 
the standpoint of a Christian theologian firmly believing in the 
Scriptures as the Word of God) is offered in a few brief and 
clear remarks. This book, translated into English, would be a 
fine text-book for English theological seminaries. The beauty 
of it is its brevity and clearness. 

J. L. NEVE. 
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Kann auch ein Pastor selig werden? (Can even a Minister be 
saved?) By Dietrich Vorwerk. Pp. 106. Price 2 Mark 40 
Pt. 


What a question !But the little book has as its author a pastor 
who is a “Konsistorialrat” and “Superintendent.” He is a lead- 
ing man in the Church. And the little book has been published 
in its 4th edition. It is addressed as a warning to unconverted 
ministers of the Gospel. It speaks of temptations and elements 
in the spirit of our age that are apt to mislead the minister on 
a matter of so great importance for himself and those whom he 
is serving. 

J. L. NEVE. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. NEW YORK. 


The Rule of Faith, Being the Baird Lecture for 1905. By Rev. 
W. P. Paterson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Cloth. Pp. x. 439. Price $1.50 net. 


Though Dr. Paterson delivered these lectures seven years ago 
he preferred to more fully elaborate them before their publica- 
tion during 1912. For terseness of expression, virility of 
thought and richness of content The Rule of Faith merits high 
praise. LErudition and industry have produced a living book. 
Here is food for thought. Its perusal would be a tonic to any 
mind. We commend it especially to the clergy. 


Dr. Paterson is a conservative, profoundly religious, with su- 
preme faith in the Bible, a Protestant who does justice to the 
Roman Church and is not blind to the faults of Protestantism. 
He lays bare the errors of Rationalism but insists that biblical 
interpretation must be rational. He shows the insufficiency of 
several substitutes offered as over against the Protestant theory. 
He is an ardent Calvinist, defending its doctrines and history 
with much ability, but not without “special pleading” which does 
scant justice to Lutheranism. 

The Rule of Faith is an inquiry first concerning “the reposi- 
tory to which the data of the Christian revelation have been en- 
trusted,” viz., the sacred Scriptures, and secondly concerning 
Christian doctrine, the “content of the Christian religion, as 
attested in its original and authentic record, and as observable 
in its performance of its appointed work in the world.” Under 
the first division, “The Seat of Doctrine,” are discussed the sev- 
eral theories of Romanism, Protestantism, the School of the 
Spirit, Rationalism, the Criterion of Feeling and Biblical Eclec- 
ticism. In the analyses the author vindicates Protestantism, 
not without finding that it has at times neglected the rational 
element as over-emphasized in Rationalism, and the element of 
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tradition as over-emphasized by Romanism, and the spiritual 
element as perverted by the School of the Spirit. He gives 
Schliermacher credit for “an enrichment of theology through 
the more thorough investigation of the content of religious ex- 
perience.” 

Under the second edition of the book, the author discusses 
“The Substance of Doctrine.” The first chapter treats of “the 
nature of the Christian religion.” It is summarized in the fol- 
lowing comprehensive definition: “Christianity is a religion 
sharing with others the ethical, monotheistic and universal notes, 
and pre-eminently distinguished by the evangelical note, in which 
(1) there are designed to mankind the individual blessings of 
forgiveness, perfection and eternal life, and the racial blessing 
of the Kingdom of God; (2) which guarantees these blessings 
by a doctrine of God as Almighty, All-wise, and All-good, who 
has been revealed in the Person and work of Christ and in the 
Holy Ghost as the principle of the spiritual life of His Church; 
and (3) which conveys the promised blessings on the condition 
of faith in the mercy of God in Christ, and achieves moral per- 
fection through the constraining and enabling power of divine 
grace, and of the motives of gratitude and love.” 

The ancient orthodox interpretation is set forth and justified. 
“The genius of Roman Catholicism” with its power, plausibility. 
and errors is contrasted with “the gospel of Protestantism” and 
especially “the distinctive testimony of the Reformed Churches.” 
The degeneration of theology in rationalism and its antithesis in 
Schliermacher and Ritschel are clearly presented. The 
conclusions of the author are the work of Protestantism “can- 
not be superseded and become obsolete.” At the same time Pro- 
testant theology demands restatement in some of its less essen- 
tial aspects. The gospel of Christianity is far removed from 
speculation and forever justifies itself anew in the experience of 
the Christian. “The mind is ever interested in novelties; but 
the heart ever seeks the permanent and unchangeable, and is as- 
sured that its quest is not in vain, according to the song of our 
pilgrimage : 

His truth at all time firmly stood 
And shall from age to age endure.” 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Prayer and the Human Problem. By the Rev. W. Arthur Corn- 
aby, author of “Let Us Pray,” etc. Cloth. Pp. viii. 306. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This volume grew out of the author’s early morning medita- 
tions, during some months of enforced holiday spent upon a 
mountain in Central China, and later upon the Canadian shores 
of the Pacific. ‘The human problem is that of man’s existence 
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and purpose—the same problem which men have pondered from 
the beginning. Prayer has much to do with the solution of this 
problem. It brings him into living touch with God. A deep 
mystical spirit pervades these mountain-top meditations. The 
author’s intimate knowledge of the Orient enriches his interpre- 
tation of prayer. There is a warmth of feeling evident which 
we of the West do not always experience. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


From the Nile to Nebo. By Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D. Pp. 
378, 8vo., with 85 illustrations. Price $3.00 net. 


Dr. Hoskins has been a resident of Syria for thirty years, and 
for twenty-five years a member oi the Syria Mission at Beyrout. 
Equipped with a knowledge of Arabic and a close familiarity 
with the Holy Land, the attention of Dr. Goucher, founder of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and patron of missions, was called 
to him as a man well fitted to conduct an expedition over the 
route of the Children of Israel through the Sinaitic peninsula, 
Mount Seir, Edom, Moab; Amman and Jabbok to the land of 
promise, for the purpose of putting to a practical test the ac- 
curacy of the biblical account of that journey and reviewing at 
first hand the archaeological proofs of the correctness of Exodus 
and Numbers. It was a journey of 85 days and 1900 miles. 
The account of the journey is written with the charm of romance, 
and the verdict of the author is that the Bible is a good guide- 
book for the journey it describes. It gives the route of the only 
adequate water supply. Dr. Hoskins is convinced of the correct- 
ness of the traditional route of the Exodus, and his conviction is 
based on the most painstaking investigation. And Dr. Hoskins 
is a scholar, and writes with a scholar’s purpose. He does not 
simply accept but he verifies the findings of Palmer and Petrie, 
adding fresh evidence of his own. The narrative is broken by 
discussions of the problems of the Exodus which he introduces at 
landmarks along his way. On very substantial grounds he sup- 
ports the early date of the Exodus. With great probability he 
clears up the difficulty with regard to the number of the children 
of Israel given in Numbers as lying in a confusion of the mean- 
ings of the old Semitic word alaf. He finds in the Bethel stones, 
the cave shrine and the temple of Serabit sufficient suggestions 
for the Mosaic legislation against idol worship, which the critics 
declare could not have been written until after Israel’s experi- 
ences in Canaan. He finds in Sinai the birthplace of the soul of 
the Hebrew people, and if the author entered upon his experi- 
ment with any misgivings as to “the accuracy, truthfulness and 
reasonableness of the record of the Exodus” as it stands, he 
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emerges from it rid of all doubts as to the historical order of the 
Old Testament. 

The book is profusely illustrated, principally from original 
photographs. We commend this volume to all students of the 
Old Testament, to all lovers of the Book. 


H. C. ALLEMAN. 
THOMAS G. CROWELL CO. NEW YORK. 


The Minister as Shepherd. By Charles. Edward Jefferson, Pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle in New York City. 16mo., 
Pp. 229. Price $1.00 net. 


This admirable little volume is made up of “The George 
Shepard Lectures on Preaching” delivered at the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1912. It forms a fitting companion and 
supplement to Dr. Jefferson’s earlier volume on The Minister as 
Prophet. This was published in 1905 and was also made up of 
lectures delivered on the same foundation. There are five lec- 
tures in this later volume, as in the earlier one. The former 
book treated of the minister as a preacher of the Word. This 
one deals more especially with his work as a pastor. Of course 
the two are intimately associated, and blend together so that it 
is impossible to discuss one without also saying something of the 
other. Dr. Jefferson fully recognizes the fact that a minister 
cannot be truly a good preacher without being also a good pas- 
tor. 

He recognizes also the difficulty of being a good pastor. He 
says, “It is by no means easy for a young man to become a shep- 
herd, and he ought not to be discouraged if he cannot become one 
in a day, or a vear. An orator he can be without difficulty. A 
reformer he can become at once. In criticism of politics and 
society he can do a flourishing business the first Sunday. But 
a shepherd he can become only slowly, and by patiently traveling 
the way of the cross.” 

But though the work be hard, it is absolutely necessary to the 
highest usefulness and success in the ministry, and this Dr. Jef- 
ferson illustrates and emphasizes on almost every page. To 
those who think that time spent in pastoral work is so much 
time taken awey from study and involves a corresponding loss 
of pulpit power, he says, “Sermon preparation has two stages— 
work on the preacher and work on the message. The first is as 
important as the second. Jf the preasher is not prepared the 
message will be thin. The more thoroughly cultivated the heart 
of the preacher, the finer will be the texture and flavor of the ser- 
mon. There is no preparation of the preacher comparable with 
that which he gets in mingling with people. A minister is as 
truly fitting himself to preach when engaged in pastoral labors 
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as when in his study he has his dictionaries and encyclopedias 
spread out before him.” 

Here is a striking passage from the chapter on The Shep- 
herd’s Reward: “The affection for a pastor is different from the 
admiration for a preacher. The preacher, if eloquent, gets 
brass bands and torchlight processions. He is given newspaper 
space and applauding crowds, but his fame is speedily forgotten. 
When his vocal chords fail the crowds disappear, and only here 
and there is a heart which feels the sense of bereavement. Not 
so with the pastor. He lives in the hearts of those he has be- 
friended. There is no memory so longlived as the memory of 
kindness.” 

But no extracts can do justice to a volume that is so rich, and 
so suggestive, and so inspiring on every page from beginning to 
end. Get the book; read it through; digest and assimilate it, 
and it will prove a benediction to you. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK. 


Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change. By H. Wildon 


Carr. Pp. 91,6 1-2 x 41-2 in. Price 20 cents net. 


This is one of the series of handy volumes being published un- 
der the general title of “The People’s Books,” by T. C. & E. Jack 
in London and Edinburgh, and in this country by the Dodge 
Publishing Co. of New York. It is of special interest just now 
because of the new and wide-spread interest in Bergson and his 
philosophy by reason of his recent course of lectures at Columbia 
University. 

The Bergson literature has become very extensive. The li- 
brarian of Columbia University prepared and published a pamph- 
let, for the use of the students preparatory to Prof. Bergson’s 
lectures. The title is, A Contribution to a Bibliography of 
Henri Bergson, and it is said that the list includes more than 
five hundred books and articles, nearly all of which have been 
written since 1900. 

Not many of our readers may have either the time or the dis- 
position to make a thorough study of Bergson, or of his theories 
of “creative evolution.” But most intelligent and thoughtful 
men will want to know something at least of the teaching of a 
man who is just now being talked about and written about so 
much. For this purpose we recommend this small and inex- 
pensive book. It is No. 26 of the series. A more recent volume 
of the same series contains a like brief compendium of Eucken’s 
philosophy by A. J. Jones, under the title, Hucken: A Philoso- 
phy of Ife. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Kommentar ueber den Ersten Brief Petri, Von G. Stoeckhardt, 
D.D., Professor in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Price 
$1.50. 


This exegetical commentary of 230 pages is the last work from 
the pen of the great scholar. Dr. Stoeckhardt passed to his rest 
soon after the publication of this volume. He has given us a 
commentary of the prophet Isaiah, on the letter of Paul to the 
Romans, another on the letter to the Ephesians, and now this on 
the first letter of Peter. All these commentaries are of more 
than ordinary value. Dr. Stoeckhardt was a master of Greek 
and Hebrew. He was in possession of the tools to get at the 
real meaning of the Holy Scriptures. He had practiced the art 
of interpreting the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
during a period of more than thirty years. He began his teaching 
career at the University of Erlangen, but soon came to the Semi- 
nary of the Missouri Synod in St. Louis, Mo., where he taught 
up to the end of his life, at the age of seventy-one years. His 
works are all in German. He uses a simple and very clear style. 
He does not quote more authors than absolutely necessary to aid 
in establishing the view taken. He is a Missourian of deep 
conviction, and the monergism of divine grace in the process of 
conversion goes like a leading thought through all his works. 
We cannot well here go into particulars as to the rich contents 
of this commentary on the letter to the Ephesians. Suffice to 
say that it everywhere bears the marks not only of mature schol- 
arship, but also of an investigator who never forgets that he is 
dealing with the Word of the living God. 


J. L. NEVE. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA COMPANY. OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Pentateuchal Studies. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. Pp. 
xvi. 353, 8vo. Price $1.50. 


Some years ago when the negative critics of the Old Testa- 
ment were most confident, it is said that a high official of the 
Church of England complained to an influential Jewish rabbi 
whom he chanced to meet at a dinner in London, that the Jews 
themselves had contributed so little to the defense of their Scrip- 
tures in the critical controversy. The rabbi took the remark to 
heart, and the work of Harold M. Wiener, a gifted young bar- 
rister of London, has been his reply. However opinions may 
differ as to the temper of Mr. Wiener’s writings his work has 
been a positive contribution to the literature on the subject. The 
volume before us is a sequel to his “Essays in Pentateuchal Criti- 
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cism.” In these “Studies,” which were originally published in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra and elsewhere, the author continues to 
pursue the “Higher Critics’ whom he is sure he has routed by 
his studies in textual criticism. He has, we believe, success- 
fully challenged the Astrucian theory of the division of the Pen- 
tateuch into documents on the basis of the use of the divine 
names. A close study of the LXX and other versions shows a 
wide variation in the names used. This fact has long since been 
recognized in the Old Testament outside of the Pentateuch. Mr. 
Wiener has pressed hard for the recognition of the fact with re- 
spect to the latter. And he is not alone in his findings. Such 
allies as Dahse, Eerdmans, Troelstra and others have come to the 
same conclusion. And such critics as Wellhausen, Toy and H. 
P. Smith have recognized the force of the contention. Well- 
hausen is quoted, with permission, as saying that the textual 
evidence with respect to the divine appellations is “the weak 
point” in the critical theory. Less frank have been the editors 
of the International Critical Commentary, and the published 
correspondence of the author with Drs. Briggs and Driver con- 
cerning Skinner’s “Genesis” does not leave the editors in an 
enviable light, nor does it put a premium on the new commen- 
tary. 
H. C0. ALLEMAN. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hast- 
ings. Vol. vy. Dravidians-Fichte. Cloth. 8x 11. Pp. xvi 
908. $7.00 per volume, sold only by subscription for the 
complete set. 


The character of this great Encyclopedia may be judged, in 
part at least, from the fact that no fewer than 160 specialists 
have contributed to the present volume. Coming under the gen- 
eral head of Religion and Ethics many subjects are treated in 
the realm of anthropology, psychology, sociology, comparative 
religion, education, epistemology, church polity and biography. 

The subject of Ethics is treated quite exhaustively, covering 
over 100 pages, which would equal 300 pages of the QUARTERLY. 
Amidst the mazes and mists of theoretical, philosophical and 
purely historical ethics shines Christian Ethics like the sun at 
noon-day. This phase is treated by Dr. Donald Mackenzie of 
Scotland from a purely biblical standpoint and is most satisfac- 
tory, because true. He finds the objective dynamic in the Holy 
Spirit, and the beginning of true Morality in a new creation. 
“Christian Ethics postulates freedom, in the sense that man is 
not moved simply by instinct or impulse, but can choose between 
presented alternatives, that his choice depends on himself—at 
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least, as far as to make him responsible for it. Christian Ethics 
admits freedom in this sense, but it recognizes as a fact of his- 
toric experience the moral impotence of man and the necessity of 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.” “The Holy Spirit does not regard 
conscience but on the contrary enthrones it.” “The subjective 
dynamic of the Christian life is faith in God.” In this connec- 
tion the work of faith is finely set forth. 

Most of the subjects are treated solely from the historical 
standpoint. Indeed, it is difficult at times to detect the personal 
views of the authors. Perhaps, this is the best way to deal with 
matters concerning which there is much difference of opinion. 
The discriminating reader desires facts rather than mere opin- 
ions. Moreover, there is an excellent bibliography attached to 
nearly all the articles, enabling the student to follow up a sub- 
ject in a most thorough manner. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


B. G. TEUBNER, PUBLISHING HOUSE. LEIPZIG. 


Das deutsche Bildungswesen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung by Prof. F. Paulsen, Berlin. Pp. 190. Price 1 Mark 
25 Pf. 


This little book from the pen of the late Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Berlin pictures in outline form the historical development 
of education in Germany. Beginning with schools in connection 
with the monasteries (600-1200) and leading up to the city 
schools and universities (1500-1650) in the first chapter the au- 
thor then takes up the age of Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Next he considers the period (1650-1800) when education in 
Germany was under French influence. The last and longest 
chapter deals, in about 80 pages with the education peculiar to 
the German people with impulses for higher education from 
Wm. von Humbolt, Wolf, Schliermacher, Hegel; and from Pes- 
talozzi, Herbart, Falk for common schools. 

J. L. NEVE. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite 
Period. Yale Oriental Series, Vol. I. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph. D. Pp. 208, large 8vo. Price $2.00. 

The brief encumbency of Professor Clay as the Wm. H. Laffan 
Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature at Yale has 
been marked by characteristic activity. Four volumes have al- 
ready come from his busy pen. With the volume before us Pro- 
fessor Clay inaugurates the Yale Oriental Series. The title is 
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descriptive of the contents. In addition to already exisiting 
published lists the author has collected the proper names of 4,000 
tablets of the Cassite period in the University of Pennsylvania 
and the J. P. Morgan collections. These studies reveal a simi- 
larity between the Cassite and the Hittite-Mitannian names. 
The author thinks it most probable that the Kabiri of the Tellel- 
Amarna Tablets are the Hittites, though it is not impossible that 
they represent the Aramean people from whom Abram came. A 
mere glance at this book shows it to be an achievement of labori- 
ous skill. 


H. C. ALLEMAN. 


THE SEMINARY PRESS. NEW YORK. 


Faith and Doubt, A magazine of Discussion. Published mon- 
thly at $1.50 per annum. 

This new magazine began with the month of March. Its pur- 
pose is indicated in its title. The believer and the doubter, the 
Christian and the agnostic, and every other kind of man who 
knows how to write on religious problems will have an opportuni- 
ty to advance and to defend his views. The poison and the anti- 
dote are to go together. That looks fair. Candidly, we are 
somewhat fearful.. The doubter may be a very plausible man; 
the believer who combats him may be weak in logic. In a full 
free fight faith will triumph; but sophistry and unbelief may do 
harm, and furnish weapons and excuses. 

The number before us has a variety of able and interesting 
writers from both sides of the Atlantic. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE BIBLE MAGAZINE. 541 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 


The Bible Magazine, published monthly by the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School. Wilbert W. White, editor. Subscription 
$1.00 per annum. 


This is an excellent magazine of an orthodox, conservative and 
constructive type. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


EATON AND MAINS. NEW YORK. 


Rudolph Eucken’s Message to Our Age. An Appreciation and a 
Criticism. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. Cloth. Pp. 55. Price .35 net. 


The visit to the United States of Professor Eucken of Jena 
University and his lectures at various universities have excited 
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interest in this great philosopher and his teachings. Dr. Shel- 
don has put his readers under great obligations in setting forth 
the general attitude of Eucken. He has gone through a num- 
ber of the philosopher’s books and has set in order the chief 
points of his teaching. This has been done sympathetically, 
giving Eucken due credit for his nobility of mind and sincerity 
of purpose. Of course, in the last analysis Dr. Sheldon finds 
that Eucken has come short of the truth. 

The teachings of Eucken are treated from two points of view. 
First, are set forth the deficiencies of our age; and secondly, the 
remedies. 

The solution of the problem of life is utterly inadequate as 
proposed by naturalism, idealism, culture, socialism and work. 

Naturalism is the most unsatisfactory of all solutions, affirms 
Eucken. Man is above nature. If he were merely a part of it 
he could never have risen to a “conception of the world as a 
whole.” “He who thinks things out of their logical issue will 
find that naturalism leads nowhere: he will find himself driven 
to negation and despair.” 


Concerning immanent idealism, Eucken may be said to toler- 
ate it. “The divine is not so much a power transcending the 
world as one permeating and living in it; not something specific 
outside of things, but their connection in a living unity.” Dr. 
Sheldon holds that the type of thought represented in this quo- 
tation “slurs over the darker phases in the actual system of 
things, and gravitates into a pantheism destructive of the proper 
concept of the divine.” 

Culture cannot bring the proper uplift. “The impersonal 
work of culture and civilization,” says Eucken, “threatens to be- 
come mechanical from its very center outward. No growth of 
inner potency corresponds to the increase of work.” 

Socialism is entirely superficial. “It knows nothing of life’s 
consciousness of itself; it knows no inner problems.” “It ex- 
cludes all understanding of the movement of universal history.” 
Prosperity, a life of careless enjoyment, cannot possibly suffice to 
make us happy.” 

The “gospel of work” offers no adequate remedy. Running to 
and fro and pressing forward and feverish exertion give life no 
real value and nothing spiritually elevating. ‘“Voltaire’s recipe 
—to work, but to ask no reasons—would, if put into practice, 
degrade us to mere beasts of burden.” 

Over against the above negative ideas Eucken proposes as a 
positive prescription “The vital recognition of a supreme spirit- 
ual life (Geistes-Leben), at once above the world and in the 
world, and the serious thoroughgoing response of the individual 
to the nature and requirements of that life.” In this alone can 
be found the basis for a rational system. This spiritual life is, 
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of course, so-called Religion, and is timeless and yet stands in 
intimate relations with the time world. “The divine is to us 
not only a world-transcendent sovereignty, but also a world-per- 
vading power.” 

“The basis of man’s work must be laid within a spiritual over- 
life, yet the precise form which it takes must be determined by 
his own struggle.” In his exposition of the spiritual life, 
Eucken approaches the idealistic philosophies of Plato, Fichte 
and Hegel. 

Concerning the Godhead, of which Eucken speaks prevailingly 
in impersonal terms, Dr. Sheldon says that “he leaves it to be 
inferred that he postulates divine personality.” 

Eucken earnestly pleads for “Religion,” but none of the exist- 
ing historic religions is absolute, although Christianity ap- 
proaches it most nearly. “On the one hand, Christianity in the 
nature of its substance appears as the highest embodiment of the 
absolute religion, and, on the other hand, a fundamental revision 
of its traditional existential form has become absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

He acknowledges the superlative worth of the Founder of 
Christianity, but after all he is a mere man, a divine man, if you 
please, but not the God-man. 


Eucken emphasizes the helplessness and the needs of man, and 
suggests the remedy in a vague “religion,” in which the perso- 
nality of God is a mere inference, and the deity of Jesus Christ 
is denied. There is also a disparagement of the Catholic con- 
ception of meditation. ‘He underrates the theistic proof which 
is offered by a well-conducted attempt rationally to construe the 
world and man.” He seems to exaggerate “the deliverances of 
the religious consciousness” as over against rational argument 
for the divine Existence. 


Dr. Sheldon thinks that Eucken “is performing a substantial 
service to this generation in emphasizing the truth that religion 
is indespensable to depth and fullness of life and to permanent 
satisfaction in life. He also earns grateful appreciation by his 
inculcation of the truth that religion in its proper character 
lives in a vital recognition of and participation in a transcend- 
ent life, the unchanging source and standard of all goodness and 
truth.” 

How unsatisfactory philosophy, unguided by divine revelation 
as contained in the Bible, is at its best, is illuminated 
by Eucken. Learning, brilliancy of mind, beauty of 
life and character fail here as everywhere else in solving the 
problem of life because they fail to recognize Him,who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. We do not wish to deny that Euc- 
ken is rendering a service to his generation in showing the utter 
futility of all else than religion. But we do deny that a man, 
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who does not know Jesus Christ as a personal Savior, has a mes- 
sage for the Church. Eucken does not seem to have advanced 
much beyond the ground gained by the old Greek philosophers. 
As over against Eucken’s philosophy we put one single sentence 
of our Lord: Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
I will give you rest. 

How sweet and simple is the Christian faith, and how comfort- 
ing and satisfying as compared with the vague deliverances of 
the philosophers ! 

J. A, SINGMASTER. 


The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written. By D. A. Hayes. 
12mo. Pp. viii, 183. Price 75 cents net. 

Prof. Doremus A. Hayes, D.D., the author of this book, is 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Graduate 
School of Theology, Garrett Biblical Institution, Chicago. 

“The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written,” according to a sub- 
title, is The Gospel According to Luke. The author has made 
a very beautiful book himself in this volume, beautiful in spirit, 
and in style, and in suggestion. 

It is evidently a by-product from his earlier volume on The 
Synoptic Problem. ‘There are two “Parts,” the first dealing 
with “The Author,” and the second with “The Gospel.” 

In the first part Dr. Hayes has brought together everything 
that may be learned from history or tradition, from fact or by 
inference, about the genial writer of the third Gospel and the 
“Acts of the Apostles.” How much of this there is may be 
gathered from the chapter headings, some of which are, Luke, 
the Physician; Luke, the Musician; Luke, the Artist; Luke, the 
Gentile; Luke, the Freedman, &c. 

The contents of Part two, may be best indicated in the same 
way. Among other chapter headings we have, The Gospel for 
the Gentiles; The Gospel of an Educated Man; The Gospel of 
the Physician; The Gospel of Childhood ; The Gospel of Woman- 
hood; The Gospel for the Poor; The Gospel for the Outcasts; 
The Pauline Gospel; The Gospel of Jesus, Our Brother Man, &c. 

We can cordially endorse what the publishers say, “The read- 
ing of this book will bring Luke and his Gospel into the realm 
of reality. One will take up the Gospel with new zest and will 
be able, as never before, to appreciate its beauty, both of form 
and of substance.” Any book that will do this for one of the 
Gospel records of our Lord’s life and ministry is well worth 
reading. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 





